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The Editor’s Preface 


Because this quarterly has been ad- 
dressed to the issues which are most 
familiar to members of faculties, many 
of its readers have, with justification, 
looked to it for discussions of the rel- 
evance of Christian faith and thought 
for the academic disciplines and the 
several fields of intellectual inquiry. 
There is evidence to support the asser- 
tion that this emphasis, while not of sole 
importance, has been considered, in some 
quarters at least, as the raison d’etre of 
The Christian Scholar. The number of 
unsolicited manuscripts received by the 
editorial office are three-to-one of this 
type. This is entirely understandable, 
of course. The professional responsibil- 
ities of a scholar are focused in the field 
in which he teaches and writes. Unless 
we can relate Christian faith to scholar- 
ship and learning in the classroom and 
laboratory—that is, directly in the on- 
going and basic enterprises of education 
in the colleges and universities—much 
of the discussion of “religion in higher 
education” is not fully relevant to the 
total intellectual endeavor. 

From time to time, the pages of this 
publication have presented valuable and 
significant papers indicative of the ways 
in which Christian faith bears upon in- 
quiry in a given field of study and teach- 
ing. These have, moreover, been at- 
tempts made by persons who are them- 
selves recognized as scholars in the 
discipline to which they relate their 
faith. We have, of course, been familiar 
with other recent attempts and are in- 
debted to them. Especially noteworthy 
are the Hazen Pamphlets entitled “Re- 
ligious Perspectives in College Teach- 
ing,” which Pamphlets were subsequent- 


ly presented in a book by the same title, 
edited by Hoxie N. Fairchild, and pub- 
lished in 1952 by the Ronald Press. It 
is interesting to note that when these 
Pamphlets were first brought to the 
general attention of teaching colleagues 
in Britain, early in 1952, they were im- 
mediately applauded and considered as 
a unique attempt to deal with a central 
issue in the so-called University Ques- 
tion. 

This number of The Christian Scholar 
seeks to meet more directly the need in 
this particular area than any number 
published thus far. We are not present- 
ing primarily a field-by-field analysis of 
the Christian faith and the disciplines, 
but are using certain selected areas to 
indicate underlying principles and il- 
lustrate fundamental concerns which are 
developed in general articles, and which 
are applicable, in broad terms, to the 
various disciplines within curricular di- 
visions. This approach is based on the 
judgment that no one Christian scholar 
can wrap up in a parcel the relationship 
of Christian faith to a field of specialized 
scholarship in such a way that it can be 
taken over lock-stock-and-barrel by all 
of his Christian colleagues in the same 
area of teaching. In this sphere of “in- 
tegration” there are no neat, simple, and 
finally conclusive answers. There is 
rather the need to present the kind of in- 
dicators and challenges which will en- 
courage all Christian teachers and stu- 
dents to permit a kind of dialogue to 
be carried on within and among them 
between their faith and their scholarship. 

Such a dialogue or dialectic will not, 
of course, take place without having 
some rather firm general assertions from 
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which it proceeds. The faith that Christ 
is Truth, that man is a sinful creature 
in search of the kind of knowledge which 
provides an understanding of his exist- 
ence, and that the world in which man 
lives and to which Christ came is the 
creation of God, constantly sustained by 
His providence, though it is fallen, and 
finally redeemed by His grace—such af- 
firmations, and others, made by the per- 
son whose life is lived in the response 
of faith, are basic judgments or presup- 
positions. They form his ultimate per- 
spective on his basic concerns. This does 
not, however, mean that they are un- 
questioned or beyond the bonds of in- 
tellectual inquiry. They are brought into 
the range of reason with each attempt 
to understand them and their meaning in 
life. In addition, as they are thought of 
and made explicit in relation to the 
study and teaching of history, litera- 
ture, biology, or any other subject, 
nuances in the meanings of the affirma- 
tions are caught up which may well be 
missed apart from something of an “in- 
tellectual Gospel.” Then, too, the dis- 
cipline itself is transformed, despite its 
autonomy, when it is searchingly re- 
viewed in its relation to such a stand- 
point of faith. 


This means therefore that though the 
“given-ness” of faith is not in constant 
flux, and though the autonomy of the 
disciplines is not to be constantly upset, 
the relations which pertain between the 
two are not simply logical deductions of 
already inherent implications, nor are 
they attempts to accommodate two sets 
of static assertions to one another. They 
are, rather, more like a Socratic con- 
versation in which the points arrived at 
are frequently inconclusive, but where 
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there is also an increase of illumination 
and insight, and an elevation of the 
total concern to a higher level of dis- 
course. The relationship between faith 
and disciplined inquiry is more like 
speaking-and-listening than a problem in 
logical analysis; it is something nearer a 
dialogue than it is an exercise in fitting 
together the propositions of faith with 
the pieces of knowledge. It is theology, 
reflection upon the nature and meaning 
of our biblical faith—in relation to the 
concerns which are central for the 
scholarly profession. 


It is for this reason that this number 
sets out with several articles which have 
a general bearing upon the relationship 
of faith and knowledge. It is launched 
at the point of recalling what the Chris- 
tian orientation in the world is and what 
it means for man’s search for knowl- 
edge. Leading scholars in many fields, 
and in increasing numbers, have been 
pointing out to us that we must all ac- 
cept some type of integrating meta- 
physics for our own lives and for our 
intellectual efforts. Many of their teach- 
ing colleagues have tended to agree. 
There are few, if, indeed, any, who 
want to abandon the hard-fought and 
continuing battle for an objectivity 
which is appropriate to academic in- 
quiry and scholarship. But objectivity 
means our knowing what our _per- 
spectives are, rather than proceeding 
blithely on the assumption that we have 
none. Something of a “faith” is called 
for in order to have knowledge at all; 
and, the question Christian scholars con- 
tinue to raise is whether such a “faith” 
may not be more adequate and inclusive, 
less distorting and superficial, when it is 
Christian than when it is of another 
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kind. They, moreover, press further to 
explore the way in which Christian 
faith heightens the significance of facts, 
illumines knowledge, provides for in- 
tellectual freedom, and makes meaning- 
ful the relationship of knowledge to life 
itself. Without diminishing the re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon scholars 
as members of the academic profession, 
Christian teachers are asking that, in 
education, the problem of the dialectical 
relationship of the confession of faith to 
specific knowledge be recognized and 
creatively approached. What is asked 
for is that our academic institutions be 
communities in which there can be con- 
structive dialogue between world-view 
and world-view ; and, that the relevance 
of a world-view, such as the faith of the 
Christian, for specific knowledge be 
granted, especially in light of the fact 
that a world-view of some type is called 
for. 

As has already been pointed out, this, 
like any conversation or dialogue, is by 
its very nature dynamic and living. It 
cannot be capsulated in a set of con- 
clusions which can then be accepted or 
rejected. Like great teaching itself, its 
results are tentative, and its standpoints 
are conclusions only in the sense that 
they are places where greater under- 
standing is possible in the on-going dia- 
logue and dialectic of faith and knowl- 
edge. It is to the continuation of such 
dialogues—within Christian scholars 
and among them in groups—that this 
issue is dedicated. Nevertheless, when 
the various stages in the dialogue have 


been set forth, several problems still 
remain. One is the existential problem 
of the Christian scholar, that is, of his 
living and his being, his moral and 
spiritual relations to his work as a seek- 
er of knowledge, and his fundamental 
integrity as a communicator of more or 
less objective truths. A general world- 
view exists in Christian faith; yet, it is 
to be acknowledged that such a general 
world-view does not exist in general 
propositions or theories, but as the per- 
spective of the person and community 
whose life is lived by faith. Because 
the Christian and the Christian com- 
munity can, therefore, accept the tenta- 
tiveness and even the relativity of all 
knowledge and faith, he and they 
recognize that men are “justified” by 
that faith. 


The other problem is practical, viz., 
the manner whereby the dialogue can 
itself be reflected and made explicit in 
the curriculum of the college or univer- 
sity. Here, once again, no conclusive 
answer, applicable to all schools in all 
conditions, can be given. But the way a 
faculty seeks to be at work at the task 
can be described, as it is by one of our 
authors here. 


Both the individual and the corporate 
efforts are always partial, yet given a 
measure of completeness in divine 
grace ; both efforts are under judgment, 
yet they are the recipients of divine 
mercy ; both efforts are inadequate ser- 
vice, yet in such service is freedom if it 
is to the glory of God. 
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Theology and Education 


Joun A. HutTcHison 


) HIS PAPER UNDERTAKES a definition of theology which will make clear 
py its relevance to Lara issues and tasks of educs ation. It also Seeks to 





tonal Coancit on Religion : in Higher Education. 

We begin by noting a difference in method between science on the one hand, 
and philosophy and theology on the other. While self-definition occasionally be- 
comes an important issue in science, it does not have in science anything like the 
importance which it has in philosophy and theology. In these disciplines self- 
definition is a continuous and all important part of their task. Philosophy and 
theology are forever reflecting upon their methods of thought and the nature of 
their task as an integral part of their work. It is therefore natural and necessary 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education. 

I 

In most general terms theology is thinking about religion. Its content, as Paul 
Tillich has often reminded us, is the Jogos of theos—a rational reflection upon re- 
ligion conceived as things pertaining to God. This definition makes clear the 
double life which theology and the theologian must lead. He is on the one hand a 
thinker fully and unreservedly loyal to the life of critical thought; and he is on the 
other hand a Christian, loyal to God and to the historic Christian gospel concerning 
God. Some would argue that such a double loyalty means schizophrenia for 
theology and the theologian. This paper is written from the conviction that the 
double loyalty always involves tension, but that this tension can be creative rather 
than destructive for both parties involved—and further, that to break the tension 
is disastrous for both human reason and for Christian faith. 

This duality is sometimes expressed in theological language by the distinction 
between kerygmatic theology and philosophic or rational theology, the former em- 
phasizing those aspects of Christian faith involved in a proclamation of the Christian 
message, and the latter emphasizing the relation of Christian faith to those extreme- 
ly general structures and processes of reality described by philosophy. From the 
viewpoint here assumed these are not two separate and possibly competing kinds of 
theology, but two quite inseparable aspects of the single theological task. The 
philosophic theologian, despite his penchant for speculative thought and his re- 
ticence concerning dogma, is thrown back for the postulates or basic assumptions 
of his system (logically for his ‘primitive propositions—and what system does not 
have them?) upon faith, however much he may hesitate to admit this. Conversely. 





John A. Hutchison is Professor of Religion at Williams College. This paper was vared 
initially for the Y.M.C.A. -Y.W.C.A.’s National Committee on Religion and Higher Educ ation 
at its meeting earlier this year. It is peossated here not only because of its own merits and the 
fact that its concerns are central to this publication, but also because it is hoped that it may 
carry through the continuity of papers on this same subject which appeared in the three pre- 
vious issues of The Christian Scholar. 
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the kerygmatic theologian (or for that matter, the simplest Christian believer), 
when he opens his mouth in rational speech to express or confess his faith, involves 
himself, wittingly or unwittingly in logical structures. By this act, it is not too much 
to say that he lets himself in, consciously or unconsciously, for the full rational 
critique of religion involved in philosophic theology or philosophy. The alternative, 
—imuch contemporary theology to the contrary notwithstanding—is silence. or to 
make a non-rational noise, as e.g., to blow a trumpet. This involvement in logical 
structures, first encountered in the grammar of the language one uses, leads on in 
continuous sequence to most of the perennial problems of philosophy. 

Expressed in most general form, this truth can be expressed as follows: All 
philosophy has religious foundations; all religions have philosophic implications. 
Again, all philosophic or rational theology has kerygmatic foundations; all 
kervgmatic theology has philosophic implications. Philosophers and philosophic 
theologians frequently seek to deny the first half of this double truth. Their denial 
does not eliminate the foundations of faith, but rather drives them underground 
where they continue to live and function unconsciously and uncritically. Con- 
versely, Christians often seek to deny or blunt the force of the second half of this 
double truth, seeking to avoid the force of rational thought and criticism—surelv a 
curious way of honoring the Creator of the human intellect. 

Thus once more, to break the tie that binds philosophy and religion, or more 
generally, faith and reason, is likely to be disastrous for both parties. Religion, or 
faith, falls into irrational dogmatism and ecclesiasticism, embarrassed by the logical 
structures involved in the very articulation of dogma. Reason degenerates into a 
kind of sterile gnosticism, unaware of its foundations in faith, and in the Christian 
tradition and community. 


I] 


Many of these attitudes and issues can be illustrated from Christian history. 
Tertullian, with his sneers at ‘Athens’, recommending Christian faith because it is 
absurd (withal more dependent upon Stoic thought than he seems to have known), 
represents the tendency to arbitary dogmatism. The same attitude seems to me 
present in much of contemporary theology, loosely called neo-orthodoxy. Despite 
its failings, this type of thought in every age does manage to remind men that 
Christian faith, really and actually understood, does involve the Great Paradox of a 
God at once transcendent and immanent. 

On the other hand, the opposite tendency toward speculative system is illus- 
trated by Clement of Alexandria, understanding Christianity as ‘true gnosis’, or 
Clement’s pupil Origen, with his vast and soaring speculative system, so tenuously 
grounded in historic or biblical faith. There are, to be sure, intermediate types, 
such as Thomism. But the relation between philosophy and theology, or more 
generally between faith and reason in all human life, which is here presupposed, 


found its original statement in Augustine, and was significantly developed by 
Anselm. It maintains, in the phrase of a contemporary theologian, that faith is 
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primary but not autonomous. It says rather credo ut intelligam, and fides quaerens 
intellectum. God, the object of faith, is absolute, but He is not an alien tyrant who 
must be served by the sacrifice of the intellect. Rather, the active, free, and re- 
sponsible use of thought is an integral part of our human service of God. Reason 
is not sacrificed but transformed by being set in the new context of faith. Con- 
versely, faith in the broad and fundamental sense of a principle of allegiance and 
loyalty is seen as an altogether basic aspect of the mind’s life. 

On such a basis as this—from some such viewpoint as this—we are prepared 
to understand the historic fact and achievement of Christian /iwmanism. By 
humanism as the term is here employed, I mean essentially what the Renaissance 
meant, namely, the expression in art, science, morality and other areas of man’s 
existence of distinctively human excellence. And the term, Christian humanism, 
implies the contention that from the ancient world to the present, Christian faith 
has been the most adequate vehicle or bearer or carrier of such humanism. Such I 
believe to be historic fact. The task of theology here is the pursuit of concepts or 
categories which render this fact intelligible——which illuminate it with understand- 
ing. Put somewhat more concretely, as teachers and religious workers we con- 
tinually encounter such phenomena as the poetry of the Western world from Dante 
and Milton to Auden and Eliot,—the rise of modern democracy, or the rise of 
modern science. The postulates of our theology will be validated or invalidated by 
their capacity to illuminate such widely various phenomena as these,—which in the 
line of academic duty, in and out of classroom, we all confront daily. For the pay- 
off of any faith or philosophy is the illumination and guidance it affords its ad- 
herents, the light it sheds upon the path they must tread, and the power it gives 
them to walk that path. More prosaically, the criterion of any theology is its 
adequacy to the facts of existence as we confront those facts in every aspect of 
daily life. Thus what I seek are theological postulates adequate to my existence— 
most basically to my existence as a man, but surely as one aspect of this, to my 
existence as a teacher of religion in a liberal arts faculty. 


Ill 

But let us now look in somewhat closer view at some of the implications of 
such theological postulates for education. Education, we are reminded by the 
anthropologists, is in its broadest sense the process of acculturation of the human 
individual ; it is the vast and complex process by which the human being is ‘ad- 
justed’ to his culture pattern. It is also conversely the way in which the cultural 
tradition passes on its body of essential skills, ideas, and attitudes to each new gen- 
eration of men. So regarded, education is a characteristic of every culture of the 
Andaman islanders as well as the Periclean Greeks, of the Aruntas as well as the 
Americans. Such considerations are helpful in reminding us how homo sapiens 
behaves in other parts of the forest,—indeed, that there are other parts of the forest. 
They are also useful in illustrating how plastic the clay of human nature is. But 
they are not particularly helpful in understanding the values fundamental to our 
own cultural tradition, values which may be summed up in the phrases, liberal arts, 
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and liberal arts education. 

I propose, therefore, that we limit ourselves to Western culture with its roots 
in the Greek and Hebraic past, and with its own distinctive ideas of man, his mind, 
his personality, his problems of good and evil, and his destiny. I further propose 
that we take toward this tradition not an attitude of detached anthropological ob- 
servation but of existential concern. For this is our tradition. Its fundamental 
values define us. Its problems are our problems and our predicament. Indeed it 
is the crisis, or at least some extremely deep and fundamental problems in the ac- 
culturative process of this culture, which provides the setting or situation of this 
discussion. 

Therefore we shall do well to take our position, not in any grandstands, where 
we might observe unhurt and unaffected the spectacle before us, but rather on the 
playing field where we must all act, where in short we must venture our very lives 
upon the adequacy of our orientation. From such a viewpoint, the classical Greeks 
and the biblical Hebrews constitute our living past. They are our fathers, to whose 
living memory we look for light and power to meet present problems. In violently 
over-simplified fashion, from the Greeks we derive our notion of the mind and of 
the mind’s free life, and from the Bible we derive our notion of man’s freedom and 
responsibility, of his creatureliness and his role in the great drama of history. In 
equal over-simplicity, many of the apparently new factors in the modern West, such 
as the belief in Progress, may be largely understood (as in this case, Carl Becker 
has convincingly demonstrated) in terms of the interaction of Hebraic and Greco- 
Roman elements. Even the most genuinely new factor of all, the emergence of 
modern science, with all its shattering and manifold implications for thought and 
practice, may be largely understood in terms of the creative interaction between 
the Greek conception of mind and the rationality of the world with the biblical 
doctrine of creation. But in any event, whatever be the adequate theory of its 
origin, science constitutes the one greatest creative historical achievement of the 
period we call modern. Therefore all our education theories and practices must 
take full cognizance of all its implications. 

Educationally our present situation may be summarized as follows: We look 
back to a cluster of values which may be summarized as Christian humanism, and 
we ask if these values can offer us guidance educationally (and other ways) in the 
world of science in which we find ourselves. Has science so revolutionized not only 
the practical world, but our way of looking at man and his world that the term, 
Christian humanism, is obsolete? Such is the view of the late Professor Dewey, 
and of many of his followers in educational theory. Or, in the manner of R. M. 
Hutchins and Mortimer Adler, must education not only affirm Christian humanism, 
but also articulate it and guide its policies by the rigid Aristotelean-Thomist cate- 
gories of mind and man and the world? Here I must simply observe that my own 
conception of Christian humanism derives more from Jesus and the prophets and 
Paul than from Aristotle, and also that it must be applied more flexibly and prag- 
matically to the concrete problems of each passing age than the Hutchins-Adler 
philosophy allows. 
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If now we ask what the Christian theology and tradition can contribute to con- 
temporary education, we must immediately speak negatively of things which it must 
foreswear. It must clearly at the start renounce any scheme of spiritual or in- 
tellectual domination over education. In the days of her power as queen of the 
sciences, theology sometimes exerted a tyrannical rule over her subjects. The revolt 
against this imperial tyranny constitutes a major theme in what we often refer to as 
the modern mind. Where the tyranny still persists, as in some sections of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Fundamentalist education, this revolt for intellectual and 
spiritual freedom still has justification. From our viewpoint the justification is not 
only intellectual but religious as well. From the viewpoint here assumed, in all such 
educational philosophies, order is purchased at the price of freedom, and that is 
always a bad bargain. If men have learned anything in the last 200 years, it is 
that freedom—in the full, blunt meaning of the term—is altogether essential to the 
educational process, as indeed it is essential to man as man. Christians, moreover, 
have not always taken in the full, positive spiritual meaning of freedom, regarding 
it more as a necessary concession to the modern mind than as an integral part of 
man’s relation to God and to fellowmen. We must humbly learn from all authori- 
tarian schemes of education of past and present, the full meaning of freedom for 
man’s education and for his whole spiritual life. 

This means no imperialism, but it also means no meddling with matters in- 
ternal to the various disciplines. Scientific questions must be settled by scientists 
on the basis of scientific evidence. Similarly the attempt to infuse the arts pre- 
maturely with moral or religious content will be disastrous for both art and re- 
ligion. The full autonomy or freedom of the mind as it works at the various dis- 
ciplines of the curriculum must be fully and unconditionally recognized. 

This autonomy need not blind us to the fact that the various disciplines of the 
curriculum (and especially the actual living men who carry on these enterprises ) 
have their own presuppositions, and that these presuppositions often have philo- 
sophic and religious significance. The philosophic naturalist, or naturalistic 
humanist is often blissfully unaware that his orientation is in eifect a religion or 
religious substitute, and that many of the statements he makes have the strict form 
of religious confessions. The same can be said for the Communist, the Nazi, the 
Libertarian, the believer in the American Dream—to cite only a few of the religious 
substitutes common to the contemporary world. The philosophic and religious 
character of these beliefs or orientations has been made clear enough by Christian 
students of the problem from Moberly to Richard Niebuhr. Moberly’s The Crisis of 
the University is a classic of closely reasoned analysis from a Christian viewpoint. 

There is, I think, a growing awareness in the academic world of such assump- 
tions and the role they play in thought and action. The old fiction of Complete 
Rational Objectivity or Impartiality has worn thin, and at least on many cam uses 
the value-centric predicament of the thinker is more generally admitted. Increasing]) 
it is conceded that all men have assumptions which they bring to any inquiry, and 
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which affects their treatment of problems and issues in many ways. Likewise the 
attempt of the Rational Man to stand clear of all assumptions is increasingly ad- 
mitted to be neither desirable nor possible. 

The theological character and contour of these assumptions is, however, by no 
means so generally seen or understood. A part of the task of Christian apologetics 
on the campus is to make clear to teachers and students that to trust one’s postu- 
lates and to venture upon them is what we Christians mean by faith, and that ac- 
cordingly the issue between us is never belief versus unbelief but rather the ques- 
tion: which faith will a man choose among the many which compete for his al- 
legiance ? 

Vv 

The nature and function of presuppositions as here understood needs to be 
carefully delineated. There are obviously many levels or orders of assumptions 
which play upon any actual human mind. To do justice to this problem we would 
have to construct a stepped or graded series of such assumptions. Here we may 
simply note in passing two or three examples of different types of assumptions. At 
the crudest and most obvious level, men’s minds are affected by bias deriving from 
such sources as their livers and their pocketbooks. This kind of bias can be partly. 
though I think never completely, neutralized by the disciplined use of rational 
thought. To grant freedom of criticism to other men is also helpful here. At a 
more fundamental level lie such assumptions as are involved in the methodology of 
the various disciplines, or which are involved in the use of the mind as such. Thus, 
for example, the scientist assumes the uniformity of nature and the postulate of 
causality, and all thinkers assume in some way the laws of logic. Or there is the 
scholar’s faith that truth is a great human good. But most fundamental of all, 
in at least one sense of the word, are those assumptions which define the meaning 
af a man’s existence, which answer for him the ultimate questions, Whence? 
Whither? and Why?, and thus define his religion. 

Rational minds in the academic community deal in various ways with these 
various levels or orders of assumptions. For example, the laws of logic would seem 
to be ground rules for the whole academic enterprise. There is indeed a large and 
important middle ground where scholars of various (and sometimes conflicting ) 
religious presuppositions can join in the pursuit of objective facts. The concept of 
objectivity needs to be overhauled and revised, but on any showing and in any 
serious philosophic context, it has genuine meaning. The academic scene is by no 
means an unrelieved picture of what has been aptly termed ‘competing subjectivities.’ 

But having said this, I must now go on to add that the task of comparing ulti- 
mate (or religious) presuppositions seems to me the optimum context for declaring 
the Christian witness to the campus at the present time. This is an enterprise which 
calls for candor and good faith on the part of all the participants. It also calls for 
some conception of the philosophic nature of the task. The Christian will surely 
not want to ask for any privileged position for his faith among the many orienta- 
tions which compete for human allegiance. He will ask only for a fair hearing. 
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He will want also, for reasons both of principle and strategy, to avoid defensiveness 
and special pleading. Insofar as it lies possible to him, he will want to be critical 
of his own beliefs. Thus he will want to avoid claims to absoluteness or finality 
for his own formulations. He will defend his opponent’s right to a free and fair 
hearing. He will not only invite his opponent’s criticism ; he will seek to learn from 
opposing positions. Also, he will never forget that some aspects of the Christian 
message have always been deeply repugnant to the modern mind. 


Many of these points may be summarized by the distinction between a dog- 
matic and a confessional attitude. Dogma means many things to many men, but 
here it may be taken to mean the attitude of the thinker who takes up his position 
in the grandstand and says with finality: “This is the way things are, and if you 
don’t accept what I say, I will force the truth down your reluctant throat.’” A con- 
fessional attitude is in contrast one which occurs on the playing field, and which 
states its case in these words: “In these terms I understand the game and resolve to 
play it out. Come stand with me and see if you do not agree.” Such an attitude 
carries the corollary of real freedom for those who do not agree. Indeed, what 
Karl Jaspers has called “boundless communication” between different confessions 
is to be regarded as a positive religious good. 


VI 


I do not believe that there is any one set of terms of concepts, linguistic or 
philosophic, for the declaration or formulation of the Christian witness, such, for 
instance, as Thomistic philosophy claims to be. It is even more true that there is no 
one standard set of terms in which the dialogue between faiths can take place. There 
is no perennia! Christian philosophy, indeed no perennial human philosophy. There 
are certain perennial human problems which recur in varying formulations age after 
age. There are also certain basic Christian affirmations concerning man and God 
and the world, which find varying expression in the creeds and theologies of the 
various Christian traditions. However, any one canonical expression of these af- 
firmations must be firmly resisted. 


Thus I find myself in favor of a large measure of flexibility in the dialogue 
between Christ and culture. The Holy Spirit does not speak exclusively in Greek, 
or Hebrew, or in medieval Latin. Nor does he speak exclusively the Swiss German 
of Karl Barth. 

However I am also aware that some formulations of Christian faith and 
theology literally deliver the keys of the fortress to the enemy. If there is any 
lesson to be learned from the liberal Protestantism of two decades ago, it is pre- 
cisely this. Therefore, to flexibility as a requirement for formulations of the faith, 
we must add fidelity to the tradition. Now admittedly, it is not easy to apply this 
dual criterion of flexibility and fidelity to the problem of choosing the terms in 
which we shall address ourselves to the campus community. But the alternative 
formulations, e.g., Thomism in the Catholic tradition, and Barthianism in 
Protestantism, are so demonstrably inadequate for the task that we are left with the 
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maxims: (1) Be faithful to the historic Christian tradition; and (2) Be flexible in 
formulating it in relation to any specific occasion. 
Vil 

Such a contemporary Christian witness to the academic world will, in my 
opinion, include certain basic affirmations. They are drawn from Christian tradi- 
tion in the manner suggested in the preceding section. Their relation to much con- 
temporary Christian and Jewish theology will be apparent to most readers. I would, 
however, like to express indebtedness at this point especially to the discussion of 
this subject at the 1953 Week of Work of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. Messrs. Richard Niebuhr, Will Herberg, J. V. Langmead Cas- 
serly, and Howard Jefferson participated in that project ; and I am deeply indebted 
to their analyses and formulations. The list of Christian affirmations which fol- 
lows is not intended to be complete; and needless, I hope, to say, no finality is 
claimed for my formulation of them. 

(1) Perhaps the most fundamental point has to do with what Herberg has 
called the humanum, the nature and the essential humanness of man. He dis- 
tinguishes three main options in contemporary philosophy and religious thought: 
(a) idealism, (b) naturalism and (c) biblical realism. Idealism holds that this 
humanum is mind or rationality, and that therefore education consists in the devel- 
opment and cultivation of mind. Naturalism regards man as a bio-social animal 
with the capacity for intelligent behavior, and concludes that education consists in 
the intelligent guidance of these bio-social traits. Following Niebuhr and others, 
Herberg defines the biblical view as one which holds that man’s essential nature 
consists in his unique combination of finiteness and freedom, of free spirit and 
creatureliness. Rather than follow Herberg through his trenchant and thorough 
comparison of these types of theory of man, what follows here are a few of the 
implications of biblical realism for educational theory and practice. 

(2) Any biblical or Christian conception of man must deal with human free- 
dom. In his paper in the series alluded to above, Casserley sought to define freedom 
in terms of openness, seeking to state in Christian terms a more fundamental or 
radical type of openness than the open-mindedness of modern liberal thought. 
This radical openness derives from a sense of the incompleteness of the culture 
and cultural tradition into which by education the human individual is initiated. 
Negatively, only a culture which regarded itself as a complete and final expression 
of all truth and goodness could dispense with all openness and dogmatically incul- 
cate its tenets in the individual. Every other culture, just because it realizes that it 
does not represent ultimate and absolute truth must remain openminded. This open- 
ness, Casserley argues, is of three kinds: (a) geographical openness, i.e., the open- 
ness a culture maintains toward it boundaries with other cultures, both past and 
contemporary. (b) A second is temporal openness, which is “the constant readi- 
ness to accept and assimilate new developments, indeed a proneness positively to 
expect them.” Such an attitude may indeed solve the argument between the liberal, 
looking always to the most recent as the best, and the conservative, with his rever- 
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He will want also, for reasons both of principle and strategy, to avoid defensiveness 
and special pleading. Insofar as it lies possible to him, he will want to be critical 
of his own beliefs. Thus he will want to avoid claims to absoluteness or finality 
for his own formulations. He will defend his opponent’s right to a free and fair 
hearing. He will not only invite his opponent’s criticism ; he will seek to learn from 
opposing positions. Also, he will never forget that some aspects of the Christian 
message have always been deeply repugnant to the modern mind. 


Many of these points may be summarized by the distinction between a dog- 
matic and a confessional attitude. Dogma means many things to many men, but 
here it may be taken to mean the attitude of the thinker who takes up his position 
in the grandstand and says with finality: “This is the way things are, and if you 
don’t accept what I say, I will force the truth down your reluctant throat.” A con- 
fessional attitude is in contrast one which occurs on the playing field, and which 
states its case in these words : “In these terms I understand the game and resolve to 
play it out. Come stand with me and see if you do not agree.” Such an attitude 
carries the corollary of real freedom for those who do not agree. Indeed, what 
Karl Jaspers has called “boundless communication” between different confessions 
is to be regarded as a positive religious good. 


VI 


I do not believe that there is any one set of terms of concepts, linguistic or 
philosophic, for the declaration or formulation of the Christian witness, such, for 
instance, as Thomistic philosophy claims to be. It is even more true that there is no 
one standard set of terms in which the dialogue between faiths can take place. There 
is no perennial Christian philosophy, indeed no perennial human philosophy. There 
are certain perennial human problems which recur in varying formulations age after 
age. There are also certain basic Christian affirmations concerning man and God 
and the world, which find varying expression in the creeds and theologies of the 
various Christian traditions. However, any one canonical expression of these af- 
firmations must be firmly resisted. 


Thus I find myself in favor of a large measure of flexibility in the dialogue 
between Christ and culture. The Holy Spirit does not speak exclusively in Greek, 
or Hebrew, or in medieval Latin. Nor does he speak exclusively the Swiss German 
of Karl Barth. 

However I am also aware that some formulations of Christian faith and 
theology literally deliver the keys of the fortress to the enemy. If there is any 


lesson to be learned from the liberal Protestantism of two decades ago, it is pre- 


cisely this. Therefore, to flexibility as a requirement for formulations of the faith, 
we must add fidelity to the tradition. Now admittedly, it is not easy to apply this 
dual criterion of flexibility and fidelity to the problem of choosing the terms in 
which we shall address ourselves to the campus community. But the alternative 
formulations, e.g., Thomism in the Catholic tradition, and Barthianism in 
Protestantism, are so demonstrably inadequate for the task that we are left with the 
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maxims: (1) Be faithful to the historic Christian tradition; and (2) Be flexible in 
formulating it in relation to any specific occasion. 


VII 


Such a contemporary Christian witness to the academic world will, in my 
opinion, include certain basic affirmations. They are drawn from Christian tradi- 
tion in the manner suggested in the preceding section. Their relation to much con- 
temporary Christian and Jewish theology will be apparent to most readers. I would, 
however, like to express indebtedness at this point especially to the discussion of 
this subject at the 1953 Week of Work of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. Messrs. Richard Niebuhr, Will Herberg, J. V. Langmead Cas- 
serly, and Howard Jefferson participated in that project ; and I am deeply indebted 
to their analyses and formulations. The list of Christian affirmations which fol- 
lows is not intended to be complete; and needless, I hope, to say, no finality is 
claimed for my formulation of them. 

(1) Perhaps the most fundamental point has to do with what Herberg has 
called the Aumanum, the nature and the essential humanness of man. He dis- 
tinguishes three main options in contemporary philosophy and religious thought: 
(a) idealism, (b) naturalism and (c) biblical realism. Idealism holds that this 
humanum is mind or rationality, and that therefore education consists in the devel- 
opment and cultivation of mind. Naturalism regards man as a bio-social animal 
with the capacity for intelligent behavior, and concludes that education consists in 
the intelligent guidance of these bio-social traits. Following Niebuhr and others, 
Herberg defines the biblical view as one which holds that man’s essential nature 
consists in his unique combination of finiteness and freedom, of free spirit and 
creatureliness. Rather than follow Herberg through his trenchant and thorough 
comparison of these types of theory of man, what follows here are a few of the 
implications of biblical realism for educational theory and practice. 

(2) Any biblical or Christian conception of man must deal with human free- 
dom. In his paper in the series alluded to above, Casserley sought to define freedom 
in terms of openness, seeking to state in Christian terms a more fundamental or 
radical type of openness than the open-mindedness of modern liberal thought. 
This radical openness derives from a sense of the incompleteness of the culture 
and cultural tradition into which by education the human individual is initiated. 
Negatively, only a culture which regarded itself as a complete and final expression 
of all truth and goodness could dispense with all openness and dogmatically incul- 
cate its tenets in the individual. Every other culture, just because it realizes that it 
does not represent ultimate and absolute truth must remain openminded. This open- 
ness, Casserley argues, is of three kinds: (a) geographical openness, i.e., the open- 
ness a culture maintains toward it boundaries with other cultures, both past and 
contemporary. (b) A second is temporal openness, which is “the constant readi- 
ness to accept and assimilate new developments, indeed a proneness positively to 
expect them.” Such an attitude may indeed solve the argument between the liberal, 
looking always to the most recent as the best, and the conservative, with his rever- 
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ence toward the past. (c) Metaphysical or spiritual openness refers to the “open- 
ness of all culture to that which transcends culture, the openness of all temporal 
culture and education which comes from a humble foreswearing of the illusion of 
completeness, either now or at any possible future time. This is the openness of the 
temporal to the eternal, the deliberate defenselessness of a culture against religious 
penetration.” 

Such a view of freedom and culture may be seen to stem from the paradoxical 
transcendent-immanent God of the Bible and biblical tradition. Since God is ‘above’ 
culture, no culture can be regarded as complete or final ; but since God is ‘in’ history 
and culture, the cultural or human enterprise is not meaningless or illusory, but has 
real, serious significance in the presence of the Eternal. For our view of man, 
this means, as Casserley put it, “The end of man in the classical sense of the word 
cannot be achieved without culture but neither can it be achieved by culture alone.” 
In such admittedly and avowedly paradoxical terms, it is possible to work out a 
more fundamental conception of human freedom than the laissez-faire or absence- 
of-interference concept of modern liberal thought. Rather we must argue that in 
his devotion to God, man stands loose or stands free of all objects short of God. 
This is the service (or slavery) which is prefect freedom. As has been said, the 
Christian’s freedom consists in the fact that he is committed to Christ and un- 
committed to all else. 

This view of freedom is to be contrasted not only to the absence-of-chains 
theory of the West from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill, but also to the freedom 
of complete detachment, such as characterizes mysticism of philsophic Hindusim. 
This is not the freedom of completely detached spirits, but of significant and re- 
sponsible finite activity in God’s world. It is Paul’s freedom of the spirit in contrast 
to the freedom of the yogi on the one hand, and the freedom of John Locke and 
Adam Smith on the other. The real problem consists, of course, in spelling out its 
implications for educational theory and practice. 

(3) Biblical realism emphasizes the active nature of man. At the deepest 
level, man is will and not intellect. Thus Christian faith can say that the end of man 
is action, and can mean it in a sense in which Aristotle did not and could not. This 
characteristic of Christian anthropology can be seen in the emphasis on doing in 
the Bible. The end of man is there declared to be doing the will of God, in sharp 
contrast to all faiths and philosophies which find the end of man in vision, con- 
templation or theory. Hence also the very fundamental emphasis upon commitment 
or decision in traditional Christian thought. 

In respect to this emphasis, the West is more Christian than it knows or ad- 
mits. It characteristically finds the justification or theory in its ability to guide 
practice or action. Witness in this respect the philosophy of John Dewey in its 
magnificent polemic against irrelevant theorizing in philosophy. Further, the 
emphasis in present educational theory upon the whole man as an active, dynamic 
unity is more deeply Christian than it knows. A comparison of modern and classical 
Greek educational ideals and methods will, I think, suffice to make clear the 
Christian lineage and inheritance of the active as against the contemplative view 
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of man and man’s education. 

The point of Christian apologetics here consists, I believe, beyond pointing 
out the truth of this reading of history, in attempting to show that responsible hu- 
man action can be more adequately understood and maintained in Christian or 
biblical terms than in secular terms. 

(4) The Christian doctrines of sin and original sin illuminate many educa- 
tional issues and problems at all levels, from the pushing and pulling of faculty 
politics or faculty-student relations, to the more serious problem of the human 
context or setting of education. They also illuminate some specifically intellectual 
problems as well, for it has long been Christian doctrine (at least in the Protestant 
traditions) that man’s intellect participates along with the rest of his nature in 
original sin. Thus for example the pure and disinterested pursuit of truth is cor- 
rupted by human egotism into pride of knowledge. It will not be far from the 
truth to call pride of knowledge original sin in an academic gown. 

As another illustration of the relevance of these concepts or categories, con- 
sider the problem of the fragmenting—one is tempted to say the splintering— 
of knowledge, and the opposite tendency for the unification or integration of 
knowledge through schemes of general education and the like. The fragmenting 
of education is, as Herberg remarks, what we should expect to find in a fallen 
world. It derives fundamentally from the split between essence and existence which 
characterizes the present state of man. Historically, of course, this fact of the 
fragmentation of knowledge is enormously clearer in 1954 A.D. than it was in the 
high Middle A'ges. But all human knowledge, whether Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologica, or the specialized research of twentieth century science, is in point of 
fact fragmentary. 

But what is more important, any attempt by a philosophy of education or 
by this or that educational reform to achieve complete or final integration of knowl- 
edge may be seen to be a species of the egotistic self-deification which is the essence 
of sin. The true unity and completion, like every other type of complete fulfillment, 
is for Christian faith properly an eschatological problem. Here as elsewhere we 
are saved by faith and hope and not by works. 

This does not by any means imply resignation with present educational systems 
and procedures. Many important issues of more and less unity or specialization 
lie in the broad field between First Things and Last Things. They must be judged 
specifically, factually and morally. The point here is simply to set all our thinking 
on these matters ‘under God’ who is Lord of all things, including education. Here 
as elsewhere, the effect of this act is to give us freedom and meaning without 
idolatry. 

Considerations very similar to those set out in the last paragraph might be 
developed for the equally important problem of the relation of fact to value in 
education. 

(5) There is space here only briefly to note that the biblical doctrine of the 
world as created by God, yet distinct from God, is an idea with many pregnant 
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possibilities for educational theory and practice. Alike in the sciences, the social 
studies and the humanities, it offers to workers in these fields a frame of reference, 
an interpretive context for expressing the meaning of their work without nihilism 
and without idolatry. Conversely the effort to apply the doctrine of creation to these 
fields offers an exremely valuable means of testing or verifying the idea. 

(6) Finally the view of the academic life, whether that of teacher or student, 
as a divinely appointed vocation is an integral part of the Christian witness to the 
campus. The conception of vocation is a way of regarding one’s particular work 
or occupation as an obedient response to the call of God. A man responds to God 
not apart from, but in and through his daily work. This idea, basic alike to the 
Bible and to the Christian tradition in its more creative days, fell into disuse in the 
age of secularism. It is today receiving fresh treatment and renewed emphasis 
from both Christian thought and practice. 

Here we may only briefly call attention to the many ways in which students 
and teachers may understand their present occupations—as a means of livelihood, 
as a preparation for later activities, as a way of serving humanity, etc. Student 
life especially is often vitiated by regarding it exclusively as something instru- 
mental to later activities. 

The Christian conception of vocation bids us regard these occupations as 
intrinsic responses to the call of God. I speak, of course, as a Christian when I say 
that I regard this as a more adequate way of understanding my professional ex- 
istence than any alternative scheme I know. To explore life’s meaning in these 
terms I find both religiously meaningful and intellecutally stimulating, Again, to 
think life out and to live life out in these terms, is conversely an important way of 
verifying and testing the Christian faith. 
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ay ITHIN FIVE YEARS THERE have appeared notable works dealing with the 
fA relation of Christianity to culture. Professors Reinhold and Richard 

View Niebuhr, Professor Richard Kroner, Professor John Bennett, and 
: Ae others have produced careful studies. As a grateful reakler of these 
Ww vorks, I feel incompetent directly to address myself to the problem which in them 
is so amply and responsibly discussed. I should, in fact, not be moved to utter a 
word on the subject were it not for the invitation to make a contribution to the 
pages of The Christian Scholar. Having, however, accepted such an invitation, I 
propose to discharge its responsibility in this way: To set down as clearly as I can 
the substance of what I have missed in the contemporary discussions ; and, to make 
an effort to articulate a vague but general discontent. 

What I am setting down here, therefore, is not by any means a positive 
criticism of what I have read, nor a systematic substitute for works which I have 
not the brains to emulate! This article is rather in the nature of a familiar essay, 
a verbalizaion of various ponderings about this matter of the relation of Christian 
faith and nature. I adopt this mode for two reasons: It permits, in fact invites, 
the kind of mental and emotional meandering which at the moment is the only just 
representation of my thought and feeling; and it has by virtue of discoursive 
form no resemblance to such a calculated theological utterance as commonly calls 
forth more refutation than deliberation. There is a third reason, too, but I state 
it here in a soft voice for I am a little ashamed of it, and would not dare mention 
it at all save in the friendly company of fellow-teachers who have invited and 
presumably will read these lines. I am not an architectural systematic theologian 
at all! When I look at systematically wrought works like those of Tillich, Aulen, 
Niebuhr—my first reaction is one of thundering astonishment! Examination of 
what they have done is a response secondary to my admiration for the fact that 
they have done it at all! What I have of intellect is so permeated by its involvement 
with sense, emotion and remembrance—a feeling for the blend of consonance and 
dissonance in life, an intuition wholeness, and a sense of humor called forth by all 
vigorous proposals of the partial, that it will forever be beyond my compass to 
produce a system about anything! 

In the instance of the discussion presently being carried forward in these 
pages, however, I cannot feel that the admission of such an essay as this is either 
irrelevant or impertinent. For it is precisely in this area that the systematicians 
have historically made pretensions of the most massive asininity, betrayed the most 
broad-backed insensitivity, and have been most blind to the relevatory fact. Culture 
is a function of spirit: and spirit’s productions are always a fusion of freedom and 
material. The man who discusses culture only in terms of its palpable achievements 
does violence to the prior thrust toward expression which is the fire of all culture, 
and the man who discusses culture in extrapolation from its achievements moves 
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about in a wide windy abode where the actual carriers and creators of culture would 
gasp for air. All systematic constructions have got to be preceded in my opinion by 
exposure to the creative chaos, the promising apprehension of emergent meaning, 
as I hope in a moment to deploy it. For, “All that’s passing is but sign and symbol,” 
and for the appreciative grasp of symbolic meaning an open imagination is 
necessary. 

We have given, then, a Professor of Christian Theology. The poor man, un- 
less he be a hod-carrier for a closed tradition or have a human soul carved of ala- 
baster, will be alive and responsible to a double vocation: A vocation to work at the 
task of Christian Theology, and a vocation to citizenship in the twentieth century. 
The first vocation binds him to history, history in general and ecclesiastical history 
in particular. In obedience to this first vocation he must always look back and 
look down with responsibility, with gratitude, and in complete teachableness. In 
obedience to his second vocation (and this vocation is from God, too—for he was 
born a man on earth before he was called to a professorship on a theological faculty). 
he must look his day full in the face, participate in the joyous thud of ideas in col- 
lision, listen to its multiple voices, become creature of its vitalities and torments. 
But as a man of this day he cannot avoid coming to terms with the fact that what 
he has to communicate is so radically strange to the symbolical mentality of his 
time that he can scarce find hooks to hang it on, allusions to convey it with, or a 
matrix of association to bear it forth. The full extent of this destruction of symbols 
of communication in our time is described by Suzanne Langer in her Philosophy 
in a New Key: 

“The mind, like all other organs, can draw its sustenance only from the surrounding 
world; and metaphysical symbols spring from reality. Such adaptation always requires 
time, habit, tradition, and intimate knowledge of the way of life. If now the field of our 
unconscious symbolic orientation is suddenly plowed up by tremendous changes in the 
external world and in the social order, we lose our hold, our convictions, and therewith 
our effectual purposes. In modern civilization there are two great threats to mental 
security : The new mode of living, which has made the old nature symbols alien to our 


mind, and the new mode of working, which makes personal activity meaningless, un- 
acceptable to the hungry imagination.” 


I 


This uprooted life with its resultant desymbolization of our culture may be 
illustrated on a very common level. Most American people have no home that is 
the symbol of their childhood: their unfolding memory does not gather the felt 
stuff of common experience about a core-place. That in life which blooms with 
significance—granted a material thread of continuity—is hopelessly blasted by the 
mores of our transient existence. A young man is born in Ohio, goes to school in 
Massachusetts, marries a girl from Virginia. Their first child is born in the 
Bronx, baptised in a church that knew them not as children and will not see them 
in old age. The young father goes to work in Manhattan for a corporation chartered 
in Delaware, writes advertisements for the consumption of people he never sees 
and for whom he has no immediate responsibility. And at any time he may and 
probably will be ordered to move in two weeks to Dallas, Texas, there to pick up 
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certain contacts (how expressive a word, that, for the way we moderns meet one 
another!) that will be useful to him when after two years he is transferred to 
Seattle, Washington. This brutalizing rootlessness of the life of an increasing 
number of our citizenry produces a creeping symbolic starvation; the very matrix 
of small meaningfulness in life which can become the womb of profounder and 
vaster structures of meaning is rendered anemic, becomes sour and brittle. 

The response and tactic of the Roman Church as she confronts the convulsion 
and transformation of this cultural era is astonishingly subtle and multiform. She 
moves around it; not, to be sure, in order to leave it or to repudiate it, but in 
order to enfold it by indirection. Out of her store of enormous practical wisdom 
she knows how to seduce with the symbolism of Grace the gathering discontents 
and spiritual malnutritions of the modern man. Her theology remains what for four 
hundred years it has been; but her theology is not the visible hand she holds out 
to the world. What she does hold out is the mighty fascination of her symbolical 
richness. She knows that logic follows being; and if entire areas of being can be 
meaningfully infused with overtones of Grace, purpose, love and salvation her 
theology will have ample time to add the requisite calcium to the developing embryo. 

Roman Christianity relates itself to the contemporary common life by the 
thoroughly sophisticated and sinuous character of its practical religiousness. It has 
vast and varied provisions for the life of prayer and praise, disciplined ways of 
meditation and adoration, so delicately attuned to habitude. Sanctification, sub- 
stantialized in discipline and sacrament, operates by a process of osmosis to per- 
meate with churchly meaning all extremes of man’s life,—the life of the faithful 
servant who mops the marble tile before the altar rail and the life of the Monsignor 
who exercises his pastoral office amid the glossy surroundings of a television 
studio. Within the many-roomed and sprawling estate of Mother Church there is 
nothing that cannot find a bed for the night, a taper lit, and a square meal. 

In my own vocation as a teacher of Christian theology, I have felt a deepening 
uneasiness about that tendency in Biblical Theology, generally known as neo- 
orthodoxy, whereby the promises, imperatives, and dynamics of the Gospel are de- 
clared in sharp and calculated disengagement from the stuff of earthly life. For 
it is, after all, asserted that “the spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God.” This declaration, to be sure, dare not be understood merely 
as the Holy Spirit’s seconding of the motion of the spirit of man. There are ade- 
quate denials of that interpretation throughout the Scriptures, particularly in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the very Epistle in which this statement occurs. But neither 
dare this activity of God’s Spirit be interpreted as the Spirit bearing witness only 
against us, in total irrelevancy to our spirit. For there is a sort of negative con- 
gruence between the felt antinomies and ambiguities of man’s spirit, and the in- 
gressive activity of the Holy Spirit. The people that walk in darkness behold a great 
light. That light is not squeezed out of darkness by virtue of determination to 
transform darkness into light by the sheer alchemy of aspiration and felt need. 
But darkness realized is creative of a receptive theater for the drama of God’s sal- 
vatory action in Christ; there is a dynamics of damnation, a process of perdition 
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that may be used of the Spirit in such a way as to constitute of it a positive prepara- 
tion for the Gospel. 


Brief glimpses have I had of Heaven 
Through the little holes in _ hell! 


II 


Alongside of this dis-ease with neo-orthodoxy’s almost proud repudiation of 
earth, and the feeling of some profound biblical promise distorted thereby, has gone 
another—a feeling that earth, fallen, cloven, and sinful—because given of God, 
capable in spite of all of becoming the cradle in which Christ is laid, is a trans- 
parency for the Holy. There is a meaning in the non-human world of nature: rea- 
son asserts it and all great art bears it witness. When the artist Cezanne paints a 
barrel of apples, he shows it bathed with a light which is more like a luminous nim- 
bus than even the softest light of autumn sun. And when Willy Loman in Arthur 
Miller’s play, Death of a Salesman, digs and manures and cares for a pathetic 
patch of sooty earth beside the door of his house in the Bronx, he is seeking for 
some green and fertile token of meaning in stubborn nature—something that will 
speak back to the brittle and sterile perdition of his soul. When theology does not 
acknowledge and soberly come to terms with the covert significance of the natural, 
the world of nature is not silenced. “Nature is never spent,” Cries Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in a famous poem, “There lives the dearest freshness deep-down things.” 

The world is charged with the splendor of God 

It will flame out like shining from shock foil! 
“When Christian orthodoxy refuses to articulate a theology for earth, the 
clamant hurt of God’s ancient creation is not thereby silenced. Earth’s voices, re- 
collective of her lost grace and her destined redemption, will speak through one or 
another form of naturalism. If the Church will not have a theology for nature, 
then irresponsible but sensitive men will act as midwives for nature’s unsilence- 
able meaningfulness, and enunciate a theology of nature. For earth, not man’s 
mother—which is a pagan notion—but, as St. Francis profoundly surmised, man’s 
sister, sharer of his sorrow and scene and partial substance of his joys, unquench- 
ably sings out her violated wholeness, and in groaning and travailing awaits with 
man the restoration of all things. 

This theme—perilous if pursued outside Christian faith—when pursued 
within the context of the faith makes a man sensitive and restless under flashes of 
insight which have arisen within the uttered experience of our common life. 
While I cannot at the moment aspire to shape the systematic structure of Christian 
meaning out of these insights, I know that I shall as a son of earth know no rest 
until I have seen how they too can be gathered up into a deeper and fuller under- 
standing of my faith. For these earthly protestations of earth’s broken but insistent 
meaning have about them the shine of the holy, and a certain “theological guilt” 
pursues the mind that impatiently rejects them. 

The inner pattern of this theological guilt is suggested by analogy with the 
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young English poet of the early Nineteenth Century. In passionate pursuit of a 
proper poetic idiom for the communication of the crowding and impetuous stuff 
of his perceptions and feelings, the young John Keats played experimentally on the 
massive organ of his mighty predecessor, John Milton. He tried desperately to shape 
the inflammable stuff of his abounding genius to the grave and solemn cadences of 
the older man. The opening lines of Hyperion are an instance of how successfully 
he actually did contrive to make his muse speak Miltonically. But the poem is un- 
finished because Keats came gradually to know that what was natural to Milton 
was false to Keats!—that the sonorous measures of the elder poet were alien to 
the incandescent lyricism of his own inspiration. His moment of liberation and re- 
turn is marked by the line, ‘““The poetry of earth is never dead. . .” 


A second analogy will serve not only to suggest again the claim of earth upon 
our Christian thought, but will provide a transition to what I want finally to 
suggest. In his Goethe's Faust (Princeton University Press, 1951) Professor Har- 
old Jantz, discussing the Easter-Walk passage in the drama, declares of Faust as 
follows: 

“He has neglected the tangible and attainable of this earth for the intangible and 

unattainable. Had he pushed this tendency to the extreme he contemplated, with suicide 
on that critical night, his failure would have been complete, for the very reason that 
he failed with the Earth Spirit: he was attempting a direct approach without the nec- 
essary understanding which the full experience of life on earth would have given him. 
As he raises the cup to his lips to force the release of his heaven-tending soul from its 
earthly limitations so that it might soar up to its desired insights, he hears the first 
bells of Easter morning and the song, ‘Christ is risen’. Christ’s greatest triumph comes 
with His resumption of His fleshly body; He will once more walk with it on earth, 
and then ascend with it to heaven, thus completing his victory over eternal death. 
With Faust’s childhood memories and his deep-seated, intuitive grasp of Christian 
symbol, he senses that a violent rejection of the earthly will not bring him the desired 
spiritual freedom. The Word itself was made flesh and dwelt among us. Man cannot 
fulfill his divine destiny on earth by a denial of the flesh. It is symbolical that Faust 
refrains from the folly of seeking to leave the material on the festival day of Christ’s 
reunion with the material. He lowers the cup and says in simple, meaningful conclusion, 
‘the earth has me again’.” 


III 


There are, in the large, two ways by which man has sought to do justice to 
the realm of meaning in the natural world; two forms of relationship by which he 
has sought to come to terms with what he cannot silence. 


First, nature can be subsumed under man. Materially, that is, she is reduced to 
a resource for his needs; spiritually she is envisioned as only an unreplying theatre 
for his proud and pathetic life. Nature, that is to say, is divested of her own and 
proper life and is invested with the goods, the values and the ends of man. Her life, 
infinite in richness and variety, is made a symbolic companion of man’s life; and all 
the moods and shadows, the pride and the pathos, the ambiguity and the sudden de- 
light of man’s life is read in her mobile face. 

Another effort exists alongside this one and is its exact opposite: Man is 
subsumed under nature. This relationship gains in persuasiveness when man’s 
spiritual powers, confused by their own perplexities, are conjoined with a fresh 
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mastery of natural forces to serve his clamant lusts. In such a case man abdicates— 
and celebrates his shameful adbication by perverse delight in that which overcomes 
him. 

Neither of these ways is adequate, and man knows it. For neither one does 
justice either to the amplitude and glory of man’s spirit or to the felt meaning- 
fulness of the world of nature. Christian theology, obedient to the biblical account 
of nature, has asserted a third possible relationship: that man ought properly stand 
alongside nature as her cherishing brother, for she too is God’s creation and bears 
God’s image. 

When, for instance, one reads the 104th Psalm, one becomes conscious that 
this Psalm speaks of the relationship between man and nature in a quite new way. 
The poetical naivete of the images must not blind us to the majestic assertions of 
the song. In this Psalm nothing in the world of man and nothing in the world of 
nature is either independent or capable of solitary significance. Every upward- 
arching phenomenon, every smallest thing, is derived from the fountain of life. Light 
is a garment the deity wears and the heavens a curtain for his dwelling. The 
heavy voice of the thunder is his rebuke; the springs are his largess to every beast 
of the field. The trees and the birds, the grass and the cattle, the plump vine and 
wine that gladdens the heart of man are all bound together in a bundle of grace. 

Yet this mighty structure of process and vitality, this complex of given crea- 
tureliness in which “the sun knows its time for setting”—all hangs by a slender 
thread. Natural and mortal life are incandescent with meaning because of their 
mutual dependence upon the will of the ultimate and Holy one. The Psalm says, 

These all look to thee, 
to give them their food in due season. 
When thou givest to them, they gather it up; 
when thou openest thy hand, they are filled with good things. 
When thou hidest thy face, they are dismayed ; 
when thou takest away their breath, they die and return to their dust. 
When thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created; 
and thou renewest the face of the ground. 

Here is a holy naturalism, a matrix of grace in which all things derive signif- 
icance from their origin, and all things find fulfillment in praise. Man and nature 
live our their distinct but related lives in a complex that recalls the divine intentions 
as that intention is symbolically related on the first page of the Bible. Man is 
placed, you will recall, in the garden of earth. This garden he is to tend as God’s 
other creation—not to use as a godless warehouse or to rape as a tyrant. 


IV 


Today, man is no longer related to nature in God’s intended way. Nor can he 
from within himself find his way to the blasted garden of joy. That, fundamentally, 
is why he plunders what he ought to tend; why he finds in nature sardonic images 
of his own perversion, and at the same time cannot avert his eyes from his violated 
sister who is heard groaning “in pain and travail until now.” 

“By the Word of the Lord,” so we read, “the heavens were made.” But this 
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Word ignored is not thenceforth silent; this Word repudiated is not therefore 
quiescent. Is it possible that the Creator-Word, by whom all things were made, 
should be driven from his field by us? The central assertion of the Bible is that 
he has not been so driven, but rather drives, loves and suffers his world toward 
restoration. It is of the heart of the Christian faith that this mighty, living, acting, 
restoring Word actually idenified himself with his cloven and frustrated creation 
which groans in travail. “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” To what end? 
That the whole cosmos in its brokenness—man broken from man, man in solitude 
and loneliness broken from Holy Communion with his soul’s fountain and social 
communion with his brother—might be restored to wholeness, joy and lost love. 

One finds nowhere in the Bible that strange assertion which one hears almost 
everywhere else—that God is concerned to save men’s souls! How richly, rather, 
is restoration there presented in terms of men’s material involvement in the world 
of nature. Real blindness is given sight, real hands of helplessness are restored, 
real death is overcome, real legs enable a paralytic to walk. God is the undeviating 
materialist. “He likes material; he invented it.” I know no soul save an embodied 
soul, I have no body save this one born of other bodies, and there is no such thing 
as a man outside the created context of other men; therefore it is written that “God 
so loved the world.” 

God—man—nature! These three are meant for each other, and restlessness 
will stalk our hearts and ambiguity our world until their cleavage is redeemed. What 
a holy depth of meaning lies waiting for our understanding in that moment por- 
trayed on the last evening of Christ’s life: “And he took bread, and when he had 
given thanks he broke it and gave to them, saying, “This is my body.’ . . . Likewise 
also the wine . . . ‘this cup is the new covenant in my blood.’ ” 

Here in one huge symbol are God and man and nature together. Bread and 
wine, the common earthy stuff of our life when we have it, and of death when 
we've lost it. Both in the hands of the restoring God—man! 

The problem of material is not a material problem, for man is in it, and he 
complicates every problem. The problem of enough to eat is not ultimately an eco- 
nomic problem. For as man confronts the marvelous richness of the earth he can use 
these riches or abuse them. Which of these he chooses is a matter not soluble by 
mere planning. For there will never be enough for both love and lust! 


Vv 


The largest, most insistent, and most delicate task awaiting Christian theology 
is to articulate such a theology for nature as shall do justice to the vitalities of earth 
and hence correct a current theological naturalism which succeeds in speaking mean- 
ingfully of earth only at the cost of repudiating specifically Christian categories. 
Christian Theology cannot advance this work along the line of an orthodoxy—neo 
or old—which celebrates the love of heaven in complete separation from man’s loves 
in earth, abstracts commitment to Christ from relevancy to those loyalties of earth 
which are elemental to being. Any faith in God which shall be redemptive and 
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regenerative in actuality dare not be alien to the felt ambiguities of earth or remain 
wordless in the resounding torments of history and culture. For the earth is not 
merely a negative illustration of the desirability of heaven! 

Such positive theological work, it seems to me, must operate with the event 
of the Incarnation with a depth and amplitude at least as wide and far ranging and 
as grand as that of the New Testament. We may not be able to go beyond Ephes- 
ians, Colossians, and the eighth chapter of Romans; but we dare not stop short 
of the incomparable boldness of those utterances. For here heaven and earth are held 
together in the incarnate Christ ; here the Scriptures sing both ends of the arc of the 
Christ-event in ontological footings. 

The Incarnation has commonly received only that light which can be reflected 
backward upon it from Calvary. While to be sure, these events cannot be separated 
without the impoverishment of the majesty of the history of redemption, it is never- 
theless proper to suggest that our theological tendency to declare them only in their 
concerted meaning at the point of fusion tends to disqualify us to listen to the 
ontological-revelational overtones of the Incarnation. 


“We belong to our kind, 
Age judged as we judge, for all gestures of time 
And all species of space respond in our own 
Contradictory dialect, the double talk 
Of ambiguous bodies, born like us to that 
Natural neighborhood which denial itseli 
Like a friend confirms. they reflect our status, 
Temporals pleading for eternal life with 
The infinite impetus of anxious spirits, 
Finite in fact yet refusing to be real, 
Wanting our own way, unwilling to say Yes 
To the Self-So which is the same at all times, 
That Always-Opposite which is the whole subject 
Of our not-knowing, yet from no necessity 
Condescended to exist and to suffer death 
And, scorned on a scaffold, ensconced in His life 
The human household.”* 





*The Age of Anxiety, By W. H. Auden, New York: Random House, 1946. 
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The Humanities And The Christian Humanist 


ROLAND M. Frye 


>) N RECENT TIMES, FEW problems have been so vexed as those regarding 
\\by the nature of man. What we think of man will play a capital role in 
ie) eee) determining our attitudes toward life bask ogean toward government 
MARL S} and society, and toward the issues of war and of peace. Our im- 
mediate concern is with one segment of this larger problem, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that it is with one manifestation of it. Indeed, what we 
think of man will determine much of our attitude relative to the teaching of 
humanistic subjects. For this reason, I think it would be well for us to open our 
consideration of “the Humanities and the Christian Humanist” by a brief con- 
sideration of distinctively Christian humanism and of the Christian view of man as 
contrasted with a particularly secular humanism with its distinctive view of man. 










a 





For Christian thought, the fact of man is inevitably and inherently conjoined 
with the fact of God, and man can be regarded as entering upon the full enjoyment 
of his humanness only as he is dutifully related to his Creator. Indeed, man admits 
his chief end and fulfills his human purpose only by an existential dedication to 
God, and he achieves the truest measure of human realization and blessedness only 
in the enjoyment of God. On the other hand, man is somewhat less than human 
when his being is anything less than totally grounded in the will of God. 

It is here that we come upon one type of secular and currently fashionable 
humanism, a humanism which has totally disentangled itself from anything which 
suggests a divine other. In some circles, belief in God has come to be regarded 
as somewhat off-color, and man merely as man becomes self-deified. This particular 
sort of humanism is not only shut off from theology (as broadly understood), 
but is even converted into a spurious sort of pseudo-theology, and humanism be- 
comes a squat, one-dimensional religion, engaged in the worship of itself. In its 
most advanced stages, this self-grounded and pseudo-theological humanism may 
be exemplified in something which Charles I. Glicksberg recently wrote for the 
official journal of the American Humanist Association. “The humanist,” says Pro- 
fessor Glicksberg, “maintains that there is no god but man, and he will not abandon 
this faith even though it is at times difficult to believe in this god.”* The state- 
ment, “there is no god but man”, illustrates the evangelical thrust of faith in a 
one dimensional humanism, for it represents the form of original and perennial 
temptation set forth in the magnificent symbolisms of the early chapters of Genesis, 
parabolic accounts which preserve the tremendous insight that it is through the 
drive to “be as gods” that man ever fell and ever falls from his true estate “in the 
image of God.” This self-deifying process will have various implications in each 
field of humanistic endeavor, and I shall mention only one of these here, that which 
Professor Hoxie Neal Fairchild has called “an amorphous religiosity arising from 
the notion that literature—especially, of course, poetry—is itself a superior kind of 
substitute-religion”. To a Christian Humanist, the attitude against which Fairchild 





Roland M. Frye is Assistant Professor of English at Emory University. 
1Glicksberg, “The Attack on Humanism,” The Humanist XIII (1953), 210. 
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warns appears particularly dangerous, for it invites a re-enaction of the current 
collapse of “the gospel of human self-sufficiency.”* We inevitably recall the warn- 
ing of the Roman Catholic G. K. Chesterton that the human divorced from the 
super-human becomes sub-human. 


I 


What has been said thus far of the differences between a Christian Humanism 
and a pseudo-theological humanism has definite implications for the cult of ob- 
jectivity. This cult in the past has claimed that Christian thought led to bias and dis- 
tortion, whereas non-Christian thought might be regarded as sound and objective. 
The position is obviously preposterous. The significant point is that “objectivity” 
itself is now generally discredited, and the modern scholar is left with the less 
sophistical and thus more dependable virtue of honesty. For the agnostic to call the 
Christian biased is merely for the pot to call the kettle black. The relevant questions 
are as to the basic honesty of the treatment and the soundness of the presupposi- 
tions. Indeed, if we follow the philosophical and historical thought of Collingwood, 
Dilthey, and others, it will be extremely difficult for us to accept the possibility 
of an “objective” scholarship. This is not to say that objectivity is not desirable— 
which it clearly is—but is merely to say that in the final analysis objectivity is un- 
attainable, and that if we act as though we were attaining it, we may bring upon our- 
selves, our teaching, and our writing the most undesirable consequences of self-de- 
ception, and perhaps even of smug self-righteousness. As a leading British philoso- 
pher of education, Sir Walter Moberly, has put, “The most dangerous preconcep- 
tions are those which are unrecognized and uncriticized. The most pernicious kind of 
bias consists in falsely supposing yourself to have none.”* This statement by Mober- 
ly is not unique, but may be paralleled from the works of other reputable scholars, 
and may, indeed, be found in the useful methodological “Propositions” published 
several years ago by the Committee on Historiography of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. Thus the assurance of Lord Acton that it was possible for the 
contributors to the Cambridge Modern History to write from ideological Long. 30° 
W—that is, in mid-ocean—is no longer held to be tenable.* It is therefore an act 
of intellectual honesty for us to examine, as we are here doing, the bearing of 
Christian thought upon our professional concerns in teaching and in scholarship, 
for we are by profession—in both senses of the phrase—Christian Humanists. 

Whereas in our age it cannot be denied that scepticism as to the very existence 
of religious truth and of spiritual values is both a common and a fashionable faith, 
there can be no doubt that for the recognizedly great humanists of our tradition 
religious and spiritual values were central. That prototype of Elizabethan humanist 
ideals, Sir Philip Sidney, declared that “no learning is so good as that which 


2Fairchild, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in English Literature, New Haven: 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, n.d., pp. 18 and 19. 

3Moberly, The Crisis in the University, London: SCM Press, 1949, p. 67. 

4Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography, 
(Merle Curti et al.), New York: Social Science Research Council, n.d., p. 135. 

5Acton, Lectures on Modern History, London, 1950, p. 318. 
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teacheth and moveth to virtue,” and that the poetic artist “doth not only show the 
way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to enter 
into it.” Indeed, to Sidney, the final end of humanistic endeavor was “to lead and 
draw us to as high a perfection, as our degenerate souls made worse by their clayey 
lodgings, can be capable of.”® 

This is humanism in its classic Christian form, expressed by one of its principal 
Renaissance proponents. Professor Douglas Bush of Harvard defines this humanist 
world-view as “Christian faith in alliance with God-given reason, which is the most 
human faculty in man. Humanism is that way of life and thought which keeps man 
in union with God and above the biological level.”’ Such a view of man gives 
traditional Christian Humanism much of its ethical strength and intellectual impres- 
siveness. Thus, the degeneration of man towards the level of the brute beasts is sin, 
whereas according to certain schools of current thought it is merely “self-ex- 
pression.” 

Certainly, there is no escaping the fact that the great humanists in the English 
tradition saw life in terms of the Christian landscape of reality. The tensions ex- 
isting in our century between the search for pure fact and the search for pure 
aesthetics were ignored by our humanistic forebears, who sought for a truth and 
beauty which were inseparable. Thus Milton saw poetic abilities— which we may 
here take as emblematic of all humanistic abilities under a vocational view of life— 
as being “of power beside the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations of the 
mind and set the affections in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he works and what he 
suffers to be wrought with high providence in his church, to sing the victorious 
agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations do- 
ing valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ, to deplore the general 
relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and God’s true worship.”*® 

This is a great and moving ideal, without pettiness, without primness, without 
smugness, but massive, masculine, and all-encompassing. It does not stoop, after 
the fashion of a sterile mid-Victorian moralist, to what our own great Christian 
Humanist Woodrow Wilson derided as “the small and churlish sort which seeks to 
reform by nagging—the sort which exaggerates petty vices into great ones, and 
runs a tilt against windmills, while everywhere colossal shams and abuses go un- 
exposed, unrebuked.” Indeed, Wilson would not have us, as Christian Humanists, 
to allow “the poor personal habits of other people to absorb and quite use up all our 
fine indignation,” and we cannot “prefer little reforms to big ones.’’® It is not 
with this small world of petty-gossip-moralizing that the Christian Humanist is 
concerned. Far from it. His true and mature interests are with the “large moral- 


yen An Apologie for Poetrie in The Prelude to Poetry, New York, 1927, pp. 30, 20, 
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7Bush, The Renaissance and English Humanism, Toronto, 1939, pp. 54-5. 

8Milton, The Reason of Church Government in Prose Selections (ed. M. Y. Hughes), New 
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ities’’*°, as Wilson sees it, with “the general ideals of conduct, of right living, and 
right thinking, which made [men] aware of a world moralized by principle, stead- 
ied and cleared of many an evil thing by true and catholic reflection and just feeling, 
a world, not of interests, but of ideas,” from all of which will come “a consciousness 
of having taken on . . . the vows of true enlightenment and of having undergone 
the discipline, never to be shaken off, of those who seek wisdom in candor, with 
faithful labour and travail of spirit.”™ 

The Christian Humanist ideal is not that of ivory tower isolation or of schol- 
astic pedantry. Remember that the masterpiece of Edmund Spencer, The Faerie 
Queene, had as its explicit aim “to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous 
and gentle discipline.”** Or return again to John Milton. Typical as he was of 
the Christian Humanists, Milton dedicated himself to the creation of a masterwork 
‘doctrinal and exemplary to a nation,”** and yet to his mind there was no incon- 
sistency in jeopardizing this ambition of a lifetime in order to attempt the establish- 
ment in mid-17th-century England of “a godly republic.” When accused by Henry 
Oldenburg, his German friend, of wasting his talents on “matters of inferior con- 
sequence” during the Commonwealth period, he replied: “What can be nobler or 
more useful in human affairs than the vindication of liberty ?’’** 

Certainly few of us who are “humanists” today have either John Milton’s or 
Woodrow Wilson’s ability along any one line, much less along the several lines of 
contemplation, action, creation and study. But although the humanist tradition 
surely acclaims such catholic abilities, it does not demand them, and nowhere do we 
find the breadth, liberality and timelessness of the Christian Humanist ideal more 
beautifully expressed than in Milton’s remarks on the three types of greatness : “He 
alone deserves the appellation of great who either achieves great things himself, 
or teaches how they may be achieved (which I take it is one of our ideals as 
teachers) or who describes with suitable dignity the great achievements of others” 
(which may also be one of our ideals as scholars) .** 

II 

We have by this point, I trust, at least suggested the historic and timeless 
ideal of the Christian Humanist. Let us now turn to certain more particular 
problems, to certain of the particular humanistic disciplines, and consider these 
in terms of our relation to them. Here let me say clearly and at the outset that I do 
not mean even so much as to imply how various subjects should be taught. That 
depends on the individual teacher, and if there are any universally applicable rules, 
no one has ever passed them on to me. Doubting that such universal rules for 
teachers exist, I would naturally disown belief in their existence for Christian 
teachers. Thus, in what follows, I am not dealing in rules, but am merely concerned 


10Tbid., p. 
1 1 Wilson, ‘ ihe Spirit of Learning” in Selected Literary and Political Papers and Addresses, 
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with a few examples of the many ways in which the Christian Humanist may find 
his religious and professional interests related. 

Let us turn first to the visual arts. Here there can surely be no dispute as to 
the importance of Christian, and other, spiritual concerns. Whether it be in the 
attempt of the Greek sculptor to achieve the ideal, the perfect female form in an 
Aphrodite, or the passionate calm of the mediaeval artist carving a Hebrew queen 
or a virgin saint for Chartres Cathedral, or the latest painting of “The Woman” 
hy the contemporary Willem de Kooning which Hubert Crehan describes as “trau- 
matized” “with an emotion of desire-fear,”** we cannot escape the centrality of 
spiritual values. Indeed, according to the Gregorian theory of mediaeval Catholicism, 
art furnished “the common man’s books,” and there are many mediaeval artists— 
Hieronymous Bosch is an extreme example—whom we can almost “read” in terms 
of their employment of iconography. Here, the scholarly works of Emile Male and 
of Erwin Panofsky have opened for us possibilities of the deepest penetration 
into the spiritual concerns of the great mediaeval and renaissance masters. As 
for the architecture of the Middle Ages, we have of course the Gothic church, 
filled as it is with explicit and implicit expressions of Christian thought, life 
and devotion, with the Last Judgment significantly placed in the tympanum 
over the entrance door, the long central aisle as the street of heaven which leads to 
the altar, representing the seat of Almighty Majesty; and the figures of saints, 
martyrs and prophets clustered about the great pillars in support of the church. 
Without a rather full acquaintance with Christian patterns of thought and of life, 
it would be impossible to understand or to appreciate in any adequate way the 
artistic sublimity of Gothic architecture. 

Nor do we find a severance of art and religion at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, either in Protestantism or in Roman Catholicism, and this latter 
despite the charge made by so competent a critic as the young Ruskin that the 
Church of Rome “has never shown itself capable of a single great conception since 
the separation of Protestantism from its side.”** Although few would follow such 
an extreme judgment of Tridentine Rome, a surprising number have been willing 
to accept the equally untenable theory that the Protestant fathers were anti-aesthetic 
and that art has been stifled under Protestantism. To be sure, Protestant aethetic 
practice was and is different from that of the medieval church, but art as such was 
never repudiated. Recall in this connection that John Calvin, perhaps the greatest 
intellectual force in early Protestantism, had pointed to the “admirable” inventions 
of the artistic imagination as “certain proofs of the divinity in man.”** His primary 
objection, and that of the Reformation in general, was to the visual representation 
of objects and persons, divine or human, for reverence and adoration. Protest- 
antism, therefore, rejected the Roman Catholic theory of art, and not art itself. 

The principal area for the development of Protestant painting was in Holland, 


16Crehan, “A See Change,” Art Digest (April 15, 1953), p. 5. 
17Ruskin, The Stones of Venice in The Works (ed. E. T. Cook and A. Wedderburn), 


London, 1903, IX, 58. ; - 
18Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 1, 5, 5. 
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and here Rembrandt very clearly exhibits the position of the Reformed Church. 
Indeed, as Dr. M. P. Mamsay and Professor Léon Wencelius, among others, have 
pointed out, Rembrandt furnished as a painter the ideal expression of Reformation 
aesthetic theories. Thus we find realized in his high mastery much of what Calvin 
had suggested as the proper concern of the artist. There is, for example, the con- 
centration upon the individual human features, in portraiture; the disregard of 
saints legends and heavenly vistas in favor of the more concrete reality of Biblical 
event; and the interest in the historical and local situation. Also, there flowered in 
Holland the landscape painting—our very word landscape is Dutch in origin—which 
is so typical an expression of what the early Reformed leaders saw as “the clear 
representations given by God in the mirror of his works.’’?® 

In architecture, Protestantism secured one of its most typical expressions in 
this country, the expression being in the form of a peculiarly American rendition 
of the classical Church. Here, as Andrew Landale Drummond writes in his com- 
prehensive and exciting Church Architecture of Protestantism, “Wren was the 
creator of the modern Anglo-Saxon Protestant Church. The effect of the late 
Puritan supremacy in moulding the English attitude to public worship and the 
church building could not be undone. Wren recognized that change by designing 
places of worship that were primarily meeting houses; his aim was to ensure hear- 
ing and seeing.”*° This classic form was further modified by Gibbs and the Adams 
brothers—who (the Adams brothers, that is) are regarded by Talmage as more in- 
fluential even than Wren.*2 Our American “colonial” churches represent a very 
virile and racy translation of classic into the American vernacular, as Drummond 
puts it, for the American artisans so employed the native materials of brick and 
timber as to bring out “the essential architectural qualities of Simplicity, Line, 
Mass, ‘Breadth,’ and the restrained use of ornament.”** The great days of Prot- 
estant churches in this country, however, must be principally restricted to the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, and we must certainly admit that the vast bulk of Protestant 
structures erected during the past hundred years are models of opprobrious bad 
taste, while the best work of the past century has managed to achieve little more 
than “a kind of tame inoffensiveness,”** Yet for better than a century some very 
fine work was done, and this not only in New England but in the middle Atlantic 
and southern states as well. Whatever may be said of the past, however, I cannot 
resist inserting here a personal hope that the Church in our generation will succeed 
in expressing itself in terms of modern forms, achieving a purposeful interrelation, 
intellectually, spiritually, and functionally, between these techniques of the new 
architecture and the ancient truths which we profess. 


III 


Another major area of humanistic concern is literature, and here I shall speak 


19Tbid., 1, 5, 11. 

20Drummond, Church Architecture of Protestantism, Edinburgh, 1934, pp. 36-7. 
21Thomas E. Talmadge, Architecture in America, New York, 1927, p. 56. 
22Drummond, pp. 53-4. 

23Tbid., p. QI. 
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only of what has been produced in our own language, and that very briefly. It 
should appear axiomatic that a knowledge of the Hebrew-Christian tradition is 
essential to a full understanding of English and American literature, and this holds 
true not only in specific literary allusions and references, of the kind which may be 
footnoted, but also as to general themes and overall patterns of action or of thought. 
Thus, how can Shakespeare’s Macbeth be fully understood except as the tragedy of 
a destroyed human soul, a soul entered into a Faust-like bargain with the powers 
of darkness? Again, how can the full dimensions of The Tempest be realized apart 
from an awareness of the Christian doctrines of the Image of God, of natural de- 
pravity and demonic perversity, of the place of sin, of “heart’s sorrow” and of 
forgiveness ? 


Many other examples may be cited, of which only a few can be mentioned. We 
recall George Herbert and the lyrics of devotion, the doubting and religious strug- 
gles of John Donne, Jonathan Swift and his satiric assault upon the benevolentist 
theories of human nature, Dr. Johnson’s pervasive churchmanship, Robert Burns 
with his “New Light” attacks upon spiritual pride and self-righteousness, Haw- 
thorne and the dark forests of the human soul, the thunderous prophetic voice of 
Thomas Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and the tortures of unbelief, the partly painful, 
partly joyous reaction against Christianity in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and what now may develop as a return to the full dimensions of Christian 
thought, a return possibly heralded by Eliot, Auden and Christopher Fry. Of 
course it is always too early to make a confident prediction as to the changes taking 
place in our own times, but of the past we can have no doubt as to the preponderant 
importance of Christian values in English literary art. 

Indeed it would be strange were there not particularly close ties between 
literary expression and Christian thought. Scholarly advances in our understand- 
ing of the Hebrew and early Christian mind make this abundantly clear, and the 
understanding which emerges as to the primary differences between typical Greek 
and Hebrew thought patterns parallel in a general but very interesting way the 
difference between statemental philosophy and poetry. Whereas what may be re- 
garded as the typical modes of Greek thought closely identified word with thing and 
saw the proper words in the proper order as containing truth, to the Hebrew mind 
language was understood in a different sense, for words and propositions were 
not thought to be true in and for themselves. The Hebrews used words for point- 
ing toward the existential appropriation of truth, and not for circumscribing a more 
or less abstract truth. 

There is an obvious opposition here to the -faith—and it is a faith—that truth 
may be definitely circumscribed in propositions, a faith which underlies syllogistic 
logic. Thus the imagistic and metaphorical character of Hebrew expression is not 
dictated by a desire for ornament per se, but rather by the search for truth. Scrip- 
tural imagery directs our attention towards certain facets of the truth as the words 
point toward it, but never do the words give a complete description of the truth. On 
this basis, aspects and attitudes of God are described in terms intended to produce 
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an existing and active understanding, rather than a definition, of Divinity. In these 
distinctions between typical Hebrew and Greek thought-patterns, two radically dis- 
tinct epistemologies are implicit. Scripture, as it is understood by sound scholarship, 
is primarily valuable for conveying an experience of the realities described, and not, 
as it is sometimes misunderstood by the ignorant, whether churched or unchurched, 
as a repository textbook of scientific or philosophical statement. 

This brings us now to the field of philosophy, and here again the epistemo- 
logical question is one of considerable importance, of so much importance in fact 
as to have very direct relevance to the nature and place of values. Logical positivism 
and other contemporary systems have seriously challenged the conventional assur- 
ances of ultimate truth, and many, at least, seem to feel that the more traditional 
philosophies have failed to meet the challenge. Here, I think, certain Christian 
thinkers have a good deal more to offer to contemporary thought than has generally 
been recognized. I speak particularly of the “dialectical” thinkers within modern 
Christendom. First comes Soren Kierkegaard, the powerful founder of a Christian 
existential philosophy which has since, in one of its better known manifestations, 
become non-Christian. Kierkegaard’s great contribution was his contention that 
man cannot “think” intellectually and in abstracto from the totality of his being. 

The principal intellectual current stemming from Kierkegaard which I wish 
to observe is that which is rooted in the theory of knowledge through paradox, 
rather than through the conventional logical consistency which Kierkegaard felt 
to be deceptive. Charging that speculative philosophy has forgotten again and 
again “that the knower is an existing individual,” and warning against the easy 
way which takes “refuge in speculation,”** he regards traditional philosophy as a 
sort of Procrustean bed for eliminating troublesome problems, and thus mutilating 
the truth in the interest of a false and deceptive simplicity. As he sees it, our most 
suggestive and illuminating insights into “essential truth” come at the point of a 
paradox, where two statements, both of which seem to correspond with reality, 
appear to conflict with each other. Thus he makes the paradox a tool for knowing. 
He does not say that “the eternal essential truth” is itself a paradox ; what he does 
say is that “it becomes paradoxical by virtue of its relationship to an existing 
individual.”?° 

Karl Barth follows this line to its extreme limits, warning vigorously against 
taking refuge in a false dialectic and questioning whether the process of logic 
actually corresponds with reality. In related terms, though not to the same extent, 
Emil Bruner also points to the natural limitations of propositional logic. Finally, 
Reinhold Niebuhr gives what seems to me the clearest and most tenable expression 
of this existential or dialectical epistemology in his Nature and Destiny of Man. 
“Loyalty to all the facts,” he writes, “may require a provisional defiance of logic, 
lest complexity in the facts of experience be denied for the sake of premature 
logical consistency.”** Of course Niebuhr never denies that “the laws of logic are 

244. Kierkegaard Anthology (ed. Robert Bretall), Princeton, 1951, pp. 215 and 219. 


25Ibid., p. 216. 
26Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man, London, 1946, 1, 278-79. 
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reason’s guard against chaos in the realm of truth. They eliminate contradictory as- 
sertions. But,” he continues, “there is no resource in logical rules to help us under- 
stand complex phenomena, exhibiting characteristics which seem to require that 
they be placed into contradictory categories of reason.” Thus he suggests that ‘‘the 
paradox be accepted as a rational understanding of the limits of rationality and as 
an expression of faith that a rationally irresolvable contradiction may point to a 
truth which logic cannot contain.”?7 

By stressing, as I have done, the epistemology adopted by Christian neo- 
orthodoxy I do not mean to assert that this is the only philosophic approach open to 
the Christian intellectual, although the quotations from Kierkegaard and Niebuhr 
clearly serve to indicate one of the most vital intellectual movements of our time. 
The reasoned declaration of the limits of reason along with the logical employment 
of the paradox as an instrument of cognition are important aspects of the current 
intellectual situation. 

In a similar connection, let us recall that the Biblical “logic,” as we can now 
understand it, was not an intellectually impoverished imitation of Greek logic, but 
was rather a radically divergent approach to truth—an approach which based itself 
upon a semantics different from that in vogue among the Greeks and which used 
words projectionally, rather than statementally. Finally, let us also remember that 
the Biblical view of knowledge as such holds knowledge to be completed only by 
an act of existential incorporation or incarnation, in which the knower feels the 
truth and does the truth. Under this view, the knower cannot be said to know 
simply because he can repeat the proper formulae for truth or explain truth by rote 
in the abstract. Taken in terms of its total thrust, this Christian view of reality has 
the most exciting implications for humanistic study. 


IV 


It was in terms of this total Christian Humanist world view that Woodrow 
Wilson envisioned a liberal arts college as preparation “for the whole of life rather 
than for some particular part of it,”** it was in these terms that he said, “If you 
wish to create a college, therefore, and are wise, you will seek to create a life.”*° 
For the Christian teacher of the humanities, education can never be of that sort 
where men “may come and buy knowledge . . . as one would buy commodities in a 
mart, as if learning were merchandise.”*° Our aim as Christian Humanists may 
well be expressed in the words of Wilson’s last Baccalaureate address at Princeton, 
in which he describes the thing of value which he most hopes that the graduating 
students have acquired, and this thing of value is that peculiar sort of certainty—in 
a way an “uncertain” sort of certainty—which ideally comes from a study of the 
humanities. ““The things you have been rendered certain of,” Wilson told the 
graduating class of 1910, “are intangible, but more actual, authentic, infallible than 


27Tbid., 278. 
28Wilson, Selected . . . Papers, 1, 245. 
29Tbid., 250. 
8°Tbid., 339. 
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facts themselves. They represent the human spirit in command of the facts. They 
are the laws and masteries of the mind. They are the spiritual processes and 
realities by which we are made sure of life. Life is made definite and manageable by 
masteries and convictions, and these are what you have acquired, if you have ac- 
quired anything.”** 





“Tbid., 333. 
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The Crisis of Modern Historiography 


Burr C. BRUNDAGE 





all ans when we approach our goddess. Perhaps this time, we think, with assiduity 
and skill we may actually behold her countenance and return in great glory to 
boast of our awful deed. And we often pretend to ourselves, somewhat shabbily, 
that we really have seen her and possessed her. But in the end nobody believes us. 
Historical schools and systems come and go, and the truth is still not ours. 

Wherefore there is a perennial crisis. When men carry in their hearts an im- 
perative which bids them speak the truth, and when they are constantly disappoint- 
ed, they will sooner blame it on a fault in method than admit to inevitable limita- 
tions. Thus we revolve in a maelstrom of epistemology and methodology, building 
and overthrowing systems, defending, attacking, discarding and renewing. Why 
therefore should we be particularly exercised about any one special crisis in our 
chosen profession ? 


I 


We are perturbed precisely because one of the original presuppositions of 
historiography, the subservience of history to God, is now almost entirely rejected. 
Never before has the art of written history so nakedly faced the threat of being 
forced to become other than what it was designed to be, a moral tragedy. Former 
crises have been generally shifts in viewpoint. Today historiography faces the pos- 
sibility of a thoroughgoing metamorphosis into forms not rich, but certainly 
strange; it trembles on a morass of relativism. Should it perish to itself, it will 
easily then take on whatever guise political or social pressure requires at the moment. 

We make these reflections after careful analysis. Today in the Western na- 
tions, and in the Near and Middle East, competent and honest history is being 
written. But competency and honesty are not a palladium in themselves. Integrity 
must be preserved also by inspiration. 

From the time of its practice among the Hebrews and Greeks, historiography 
has been either universal history or—if local or national—still was projected or pro- 
jectable upon a universal canvas. In a very true sense local history—a discipline 
with its own perculiar set of maxims and presuppositions—does not exist now 
nor has it existed since the middle of the first millenium before Christ. The record- 
ing of local events is simple chronicling; the business of the chronicler has little to 
do with historiography except as it serves as source material. 





Dr. Burr C. Brundage is chairman of the Department of History at Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

1For the earliest Babylonian attempts to explore universal history, see the author’s 
“Ancient Near Eastern Historiography: A Resumé and Interpretation”, in the Laurence 
Packard Festschrift (published by Amherst College). 
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II 


No one will deny that our concept of history today rests upon the creations of 
the Biblical mind modified by the Hellenic sense of epic and dramatic form, nor 
will they deny that it is always universal history, whatever else it may be. Old 
Testament historiography was a recording of events produced by the first 
historical religion, and it was designed to be a statement of praise—almost 
an instrument of worship like the ritual in the temple. It was designed to 
mural in bold and unequivocal colors the story of the power of God and the 
long course of the rebellion of His creatures against Him. This rebellion 
took place on a stage called history on which men were seen to exercise 
a powerful independence. The secret of man’s freedom was thus fully pre- 
ceived by the redactors of the Old Testament, and so their written history 
depicted movement, vast and painful strategems, dynamic qualities and 
tragic accumulations of guilt and retribution. Thus the Hebrew historian 
produced an understanding of history which envisaged the course of events 
as a cosmic rebellion, a war between man and God. One could almost claim that 
this same Hebrew was first of all a military historian, that his art was basically 
a militant art descriptive of a conflict which differed from those on the field of 
battle only in having a foregone conclusion. There was however a further myster- 
ious element in his history which defied all his powers of analysis. Why—with such 
puny forces and such headstrong errors in generalship—was not man utterly 
crushed and confounded? Why was he allowed to continue the battle, a weasel at 
bay, by his omnipotent Adversary? The answer to that had something to do with 
mercy, but the exact connotation was unclear. 


It was unclear until a Voice spoke without equivocation out of timelessness to 
men emmeshed in history. The message was one of love and forgiveness, and it 
rendered even more poignant from that point on the incessant and continuing re- 
bellion. History became, because of it, even more dramatic, importunate and signif- 
icant. It became in fact so exceedingly real that it almost seemed to come and 
perch on each individual man’s shoulder and look him scandalously in the face. 
History to the Christian was history with a vengeance—doubling the stakes, it 
doubled the risk. Nevertheless the grand design was not knowable. The Adversary 
(now also the Redeemer) retained his transcendence and mystery, and man could 
but wonder and shudder at the Presence felt indescribably through the dense mists 
of history. 

The power of the Biblical view of history comes from this very acknowledg- 
ment of unknowableness and the necessity of faith in the hidden purpose. The 
Greek historical mind was also a powerful instrument, but it was powerful because 
it was inquiring and notably passionate in its anthropocentrism, not because it was 
inspired. The quick difference between the Hellenic and the Biblical viewpoints is 
that while the former could never be anything but a call to resignation or escape, 
the latter, in its highest reaches, could swell to a resounding chorus of joy. This dif- 
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ference is well attested, but may be illustrated in the following terms. The two 
great heros in action of Hellenic and Hebrew history were respectively Themistocles 
and David, both clever men, wily politicians and sanctified each by many successes, 
many of them treacherous and bloody. Now witness how Greek can describe Greek 
and Hebrew describe Hebrew. 


Themistocles was a man who exhibited the most indubitable signs of genius ; indeed 
in this particular he has a claim on our admiration quite extraordinary and unpar- 
alleled. By his own native capacity, alike unformed and unsupplemented by study, he 
was at once the best judge in those sudden crises which admit of little or of no delib- 
eration, and the best prophet of the future, even to its most distant possibilities. An 
able theoretical expositor of all that came within the sphere of his practice, he was not 
without the power of passing an adequate judgment in matters in which he had no 
experience. He could also excellently divine the good and evil which lay hid in the 
unseen future. 
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In accordance with all these words, and in accordance with all this vision, Nathan 


spoke to David. 

Then King David went in and sat before the Lord, and said, “Who am I, O Lord 
God,” and what is my house, that thou hast brought me thus far? And yet this was a 
small thing in thy eyes, O Lord God; thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for 
a great while to come, and hast shown me future generations, O Lord God! And what 
more can David say to thee? For thou knowest thy servant, O Lord God!? 


It now becomes clear what was the essence of Biblical historiography. Hebrew 
and Christian writers agreed that history as written must correspond to the facts 
of man’s life, sin, suffering, repentance, and service, that the contingent character 
of history be fully displayed, and that finally the fact be disclosed that over all of 
history presided the Lord in grandeur, holiness and majesty. To the Biblical mind 
these were facts as self-evident as is the fact to us that the battle of Actium took 
place in 33 B.C. or that Lee laid down his sword at Appomattox Court House. If 
these are the very raison d étre of the written history whose traditions we inherit 
today, we may now well ask, in how far has modern historiography preserved them 
—or even, should it preserve them? 


III 


In the wilderness of historiography today, the broken drums of these great 
columns stand alone, witness to a long process of ruin and attrition. The erosion 
of the Biblical ethos began for all practical purposes with the Renaissance, crystal- 
lized out in the Enlightenment, swelled to large proportions under the impact of 
Darwinism, and has worn finally away either in scientific indeterminism or in the 
ravages of the vitalistic schools. Lest we be misunderstood, however, let us here and 
now make the flat statement that history as an art and a discipline from the Renais- 
sance on has acquired particularly priceless insights which may only with great loss 
today be abandoned. We are simply stating that in the gaining of these insights and 
techniques, a certain pristine concept was allowed to weaken radically. An interest- 


2 Thucydides, Crawley translation, Chap. V; The Bible, II Samuel 7:17-21. Passages from 


Greek historians and other parts of the Old Testament could be adduced which would not 
exemplify this profound difference. However, while many passages in the Old Testament 
are meant to extol David’s slipperiness, cunning and ease in manipulating history, no Greek 
passage can be adduced concerning Themistocles’ sense of creatureliness, humility or sub- 
ordination. 
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ing fact. and one that validates the essential truth and primacy of the Biblical view of 
history, is that, even with the amazing growth of historical techniques and the 
noble humanism of the Renaissance, the new views approached meaninglessness 
and despair in the exact proportion that they lost the original Biblical insights. 
They could not maintain themselves alone, but had to ally with physics, biology, 
Freudian psychology, political vitalism, or what not—not ever resting upon any as- 
sured and self-contained center. 

We are all familiar with Bulletin 54 of the Social Science Research Council*. 
There is some remarkable food for thought in this dessicated, compact and very 
useful document. In a sense it sums up where we of the history profession stand 
today, and there is in it much for us to be proud of. But we look in vain through 
its pages for the admission of the mystery in men’s careers, for the awe which men 
in self-contemplation feel, and for the reverence due to the Creator of history it- 
self. We suspect that the distinguished group of North American historians who 
produced it perhaps would have resented any suggestion that it might be in order 
to include this as pertinent material. We cannot escape the impression that the 
rules of good historiography drawn up in this document will teach our young his- 
torians a very salutary lesson in accuracy but will also in the process indoctrinate 
him with the proposition that any religious sense in the background of his thought 
is impertinent—if not something of which to be ashamed. 

Equally suggestive as an indicator of where the history profession now stands 
is Samuel Eliot Morison’s presidential address to the American Historical Associa- 
tion in December, 1950.* It is a sane document, profoundly honest and wry and 
humanistic in the best sense. It is such a document as again all young aspirants to 
the history profession will with the greatest profit read. Morison stands firmly upon 
the Ranke dictum which (Morison is careful to point out) is the writing of history 
“wie es eigentlich gewesenist” modified by imagination, balance, and a philosophy 
of life. He warns against the dangers of having such a frame of reference as may 
in the end capture and even destroy the historian’s intergrity, and he cites the ad- 
mittedly horrendous example of Charles Beard in his declining years. 


It is what Morison omits that is significant. Morison senses a crisis for the 
historian, but he assumes that simply more of the same which he outlines, integrity, 
common-sense and imagination, is the panacea which will overcome this crisis. I 
believe it to be not this easy. Honesty alone will ultimately fail for lack of power. 
Only inspiration brings power. While Morison maintains a true humility before the 
facts of history, he does not lead us to an appreciation of the transcendental factors 
in history, and therefore he has no words of advice concerning them®. The young 
historian might assume in reading the address that these factors either did not 


8Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on His 
toriography, 1946. 

4“Faith of a Historian”, AHR, (Vol. LVI,#2). 

5I must here explicitly state that I do not imply that Mr. Morison personally makes no 
allowances for the religious interpretation of history. I am unable to know that. It does not, 
however, form any notable part of his presidential address, which we are discussing here. 
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exist, or if they did were unworthy of his contemplation. In brief, Morison in this 
profession of faith is an excellent guide-post, but perhaps a dim light on the 
horizon. Bulletin 54 and Morison’s balanced humanism are about as far as the 
young historian of today is led by his elders. 


IV 


And without some solid anchor to windward, how easy it is to break one’s 
hawsers even here. The historian, along with priests, rabbis and ministers, is 
tempted to an intellectual arrogance of a peculiarly subtle and therefore dangerous 
kind. And in some dark soul-conflict of our young historian, perhaps almost un- 
noticed by himself, do you not think the victory will go as often to arrogance as 
to honesty ? A defeated historian is always defeated by his own spiritual blindness®. 

The foregoing leads us directly into a definition of the present crisis in his- 
toriography. This crisis is linked with the ideas of the indefinite perfectability of 
man and of Progress, and with the corresponding decline of the sense of the re- 
fractoriness of history. The modern notion that history can be hammered and 
shaped as desired is held as firm doctrine by masses of people; they are allowed, 
and even encouraged, to think thus by historians, sociologists, psychologists and 
politicians. But these leaders of the school-room and the forum know better. In the 
last century they themselves thought similarly. Their tasks and studies have now 
convinced them that men are not essentially perfectable, and they have a deep 
awareness that history will never respond accurately to the calloused hands of 
men as they seek to rudder it out of its many shoals and currents. But the vast 
impression of our age that Progress is the shibboleth to heaven has an interesting 
and nasty habit of reflecting back into the subtle minds of our thinkers willy-nilly 
and against all reason reindoctrinating them in its puerilities. That is why we 
operate so clumsily; we steer between the Scylla of a blind faith in Condorcet and 
the Charybdis of despair lest the course of history be ultimately out of our hands 
entirely—neither extreme corresponding to our experience. Our crisis is partially 
one of indecision. 

We of the historical profession have stood poised with one foot over the thres- 
hold of this crisis for an unconscionable long time now. We will not remain in this 
position much longer. We will make a decision soon. And there are prophets in 
plenty calling us to all kinds of possible and impossible ways of salvation. 

It is needless to chart in detail the course by which we historians arrived at our 
present predicament, but a brief survey will make it clear. The seed bed was stirred 
when the Renaissance rediscovered that spiritual freedom of mam which had been 
partially lost to sight under some of the feudal and ecclesiastical rubbish accumu- 
lated from the difficult days of the Middle Ages. Pico’s Oration on the Dignity of 


®“One of the great weaknesses of young historical students at the present day is that they 


know so little of what goes on inside human beings. In times when religion was fashionable 
and men knew their Bibles by heart, they had one advantage in that by intensive self-examina- 
tion they learned about the profundites that lie within a human personality’; H. Butterfield, 
History and Human Relations (New York, 1952), p. 91. 
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Man announced that golden rediscovery, and thereby handed mankind the key to 
secularism.’ The first notable step forward was taken by Giambattista Vico in the 
early part of the 18th century when he refocussed the historian’s sight upon the 
natural and civil history of man. The Scienza Nuova* understood that history was 
imaginatively knowable, and that it existed in the form in which it was only because 
of the beneficent legislation of God, who thus made tolerable that which, because of 
man’s sinfulness, would have been otherwise a vicious and intolerable anarchy. 
Vico’s Providence, however, seems to be a ground of order once and for all estab- 
lished, a pure nomism seemingly precluding God’s freedom to intervene as He 
wishes in history. Vico’s historiography would thus correspond to the deism of 
the natural scientist. God is admitted and His hand in history allowed, but what 
makes history so transparent to Vico is that God set His providential modes once 
and for all in the beginning and they have continued thus without change. He feels 
accordingly that men may sift them out and classify them. Providence is no longer 
instantaneously and recurrently miraculous, but almost natural and certainly tradi- 
tional. 

No one will deny that Vico immeasurably enlarged our historical horizons, 
and greatly to our profit. He unwittingly stood at that juncture of time when in- 
tellectual flood gates were being opened. Succeeding historians selected the most 
secular implications of his New Science and muted the real reverence which in- 
formed it. I suspect he was a greater historian than many who followed him simply 
because, whatever his particular definition of Providence and however much we 
may disagree with it, he still insisted on seeing history as a dispensation of creatures 
under their Creator.°. But he was not used for his religious sense of history; he 
was used mainly for the powerful secularisms in his thought. 

The trickle of secularism rapidly became a flood. Voltaire appeared and con- 
sciously contrived the “Philosophy of history”, one of the most powerful blows ever 
to be struck against the Biblical view of history. Overnight historiography had 
enormously narrowed its scope. With Condorcet the interplay of Providence and 
reason in history was finally lost to view and a new and artificial construct took its 
place ; reason alone—out of which was to unfold an earthly eschaton. This mundane 
consummation was defined and clajfied by Immanuel Kant who in the full tide 
of the Enlightenment gave it custody of that noble and wistful dream, eternal peace 


7Pico was not the first, but his intoxicating mixture of spiritual sanction and budding 
secularism titillated the age. 
‘Bergin and Fisch (translators), The New Science of Giambattista Vico (Ithaca, 1948). 


®V‘co says in the Conclusion of his work (ibid, p. 383), “religions alone have the power 
to cause the peoples to do virtuous works by stimulation of the senses, which alone move men 
to perform them; and the reasoned maxims of the philosophers concerning virtue are of use 
only when employed by a good eloquence for kindling the senses to do the duties of virtue 
. . . But providence, through the order of civil things discussed in this work, makes itself 
clearly felt by us in these three feelings: the first, marvel; the second, veneration, hitherto 
felt by all the learned for the matchless wisdom of the ancients; and the third, the ardent 
desire with which they burned to seek and attain it . . . To sum up, from all that we 
have set forth in this work, it is to be finally concluded that this Science carries inseparably 
with it the study of piety, and that if one be not pious he cannot really be wise”. 
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under a Union of Nations.*° From this point on secular historiography could 
structurally develop no further, and from Comte on the leads begin to splay out. 
There is a tendency for ambiguity to eventuate, as with Toynbee,"’ or outright des- 
pair, as was the case ultimately with Proudhon and H. G. Wells. 


IV 


Thus far comes the long road by which the understanding of history has 
squeezed itself into the shape of the seen world only and cut itself off from the 
colors of heaven. In the process, however, as stated above, a tremendous value has 
been discovered which is so well and so simply outlined in Morison’s article. It is a 
principle which historians can never afford to lose for any cause whatever: 
humility before the facts and honesty above one’s predilections. Early Christian 
historians were particularly miserable offenders against this principle. Why this 
should have been gained even as a comparable value was being lost, we do not know. 
There is an economy of ideology of which we know nothing. 


Does this analysis mean that we are to dismiss all of our modern historians as 
lesser lights? It will probably seem a refutation of my whole position when I state 
that today we are witnessing the production of some most excellent history. At 
the risk of being invidious, let me illustrate with a few examples. John Wilson has 
recently enriched the field of Near Eastern studies with his Burden of Egypt, the 
fruit of excellent scholarship and already an interpretative classic in the field. David 
Magie has published his masterly Roman Rule in Asia Minor, which will never 
need to be redone. Vasiliev has brought out a revised English version of his 
standard History of the Byzantine Empire, useful and carefully done. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan’s brilliant study on The Glorious Revolution is a guide to all 
historians, and our own Allan Nevins has completed the first four volumes of his 
outstanding history of the antebellum and Civil War periods, beginning with the 
two volumes of The Ordeal of the Union and continuing with The Emergence of 
Lincoln. I believe Nevins to be as fine a historian as Prescott and Trevelyan as 
good or better than his namesake; I think Vasiliev the equal of Bury, Magie as 
penetrating as Mommsen, and Wilson as imaginative and thoughtful as Breasted. 


Such men as these are with Morison in the splendid Renaissance tradition of 
early humanism, stylists and sober writers, but they are pushing their way through 


10See particularly the “Idea for a Universal History with Cosmopolitan Intent” by Kant 
in Carl J. Friedrich: The Philosophy of Kant (New York, 1949). I cannot agree with Fried- 
rich’s high estimate of Kant as a political thinker. Kant comes to his historical conclusions 
in every case via his metaphysical presuppositions, not via the facts. 

11Toynbee envisages a world of history in which conceivably a society could etherialize” 
(i.e. refine its spiritual life) consistently of its own volition, which world nevertheless con- 
tinues bound in a natural and clear-cut pattern of growth, breakdown and decay. If the history 
of nations is natural and patterned, then the introduction of “etherialization” is the intro- 
duction of a non-conforming element which ‘would immediately bring history to an end in an 
earthly paradise of sorts (whence the ambiguity). Or if “etherialization” actually can exist 
we should like to be shown an example. Toynbee is attempting a Christian philosophy of 
history which is an impossibility, either man or God masters history, not both. 
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a crowd beginning to move headlong in the opposite direction—or should we rather 
say, in a thousand directions. The average historian whose withered articles clutter 
the pages of our learned journals is either an inexperienced idealist, a pure tech- 
nician, or just plain dull, and the student who sits at his feet receives no heartfelt 
summons to cross the valleys with him into the Promised Land. As a teacher this 
historian lacks the power of inspiration, which is a power in and from the heart 
and from the certainties of the heart. These are the men and these the students 
who form the bulk of our profession. Our post-graduate programs in their aridity, 
in their disrespect of the rich enthusiasms of the young, bear witness to what in our 
hearts we know to be nothing but the running of cunningly contrived hurdles or 
the intellectual hazing of the naive.** 


But what a fine line to walk! To write and teach history under a sense of 
religious mystery, and yet at the same time to be so factually oriented that truths 
casting discredit upon creeds, dogmas and ecclesiastical institutions will be as 
rigorously maintained as truths to the opposite! To resist on the one side every 
pressure to judge from a sectarian or even from what one believes to be a Christian 
point of view is the only way in which to pay one’s devoir to historical candor, and 
yet by what means does one avoid the deep pit of indifference on the other! There 
is no solution to this. Each historian does his imperfect best and hopes his errors 
in emphasis are somewhat tempered by taste and humility. 


Not an easy decision! And yet one that must be taken. Without reverence, 
honesty will avail nothing in the end; it will be snuffed out in a puff of expediency 
as it has been in Communist historiography today and as it was in Nazi thought. 
To preserve the great humanistic techniques so laboriously and so marvelously 
acquired since the Renaissance, the historian must find in his universe a permanent 
piece of ground upon which to stand, for the battle will be pressing. This ground 
can only be the Biblical understanding of history as a magnificent avowal of the 
power and the love of God, and as a field of rich activity for men who are his sons 
though erring. 


Vv 


But even here there are dangers. Seemingly it would be easy to grant that 
Providence acts within history and then feel that we have done all that is required. 
There will be insistent voices, both from within and without, to define this 
Providence rationally. Providence in history, if it is anything, is not a rational 
manifestation, but suprarational, and will thus by no means fit our usual analyses of 
causes and events. Someone will be sure to ask us some such question as: do you 


12EImer Ellis draws attention to the practical aspects of the preparation of young his- 
torians in his well-timed critique “The Profession of a Historian”, MVHR, XXXVIII, #1. 
For real constructive effect this should be supplemented by Kenneth Scott Latourette, “The 
Christian Understanding of History”, AHR, Vol. LIV, #2, and E. H. Harbison, Religious 
Perspectives in College Teaching in History (Edward Hazen Foundation, New Haven). 
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mean to tell us that it was Providence that inclined Hitler to expect the Allied 
landing in the Pas-de-Calais area, concentrating there the flower of his divisions, 
thus ensuring the success of the Normandy plan? The implication of such a ques- 
tion being that God is on the side of justice—which is of course always your side. 
If the historian is trapped into either a denial or an affirmation, he has become the 
prisoner of just such arrogance as stultified the work (in the critical sense) of 
writers like Orosius, Eusebius and Bede. The fact is, whatever are the workings 
of Providence, it is certainly unknown in its details to us and always will be so. 
It is simply a “feel” that we have about history; its apprehension by the historian 
will appear in his written work in a heightened sense of awe and a humility before 
that which he is not allowed to understand. Certainly he may never use Providence 
to support his particular scheme or frame of reference. This would indeed be the 
supreme arrogance. 


Again, the sense of a Christian God mastering history must not be allowed to 
obscure the very real and concrete freedom which men undeniably do exercise in 
history. That men are slaves to their historical sins is a fact that can be validated 
from every page of history; but that, equally, they make free choices on their own 
responsibility is just as easily proved. Freedom is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of men as well as one of their most potent weapons. Therefore 
the historian who endeavors to impart to his readers and students a recognition of 
Providence, may not ever use it to absolve men of complete accountability for all 
and every action of theirs. For good and evil, history is a human thing and is en- 
gineered by men themselves. 


The historian must further have the realization that his modes of knowledge 
form essentially an epistemology of symbols. There is only one supreme Reality, 
and all other things are lesser. Men cannot think or speak in purely existential 
terms; only God may. It is given to us to think and speak in a lesser plane, and 
the concretions of our thoughts and words are to the thoughts of God as symbols 
to the thing symbolized. Thus even the hard facts of history as we mull them over 
in our minds become complex symbols because grasped through human thoughts 
and recorded in human words, themselves symbols. There can therefore be no 
absolute certainty in our human histories. There can be only provisional and sym- 
bolic certainties. Against every dialectic or pattern of history upon which we choose 
to group our facts, therefore, we must be prepared to receive incisive attacks, for 
other historians may utilize our symbols differently; we must always stand ready 
to run up the white flag when fairly defeated. 


VI 


By what strategic paths do we historians come up to this redoubt of crisis, 
bristling as it does with sharp defenses, and by what manoeuvres do we take it 
finally ? 

Historiography is a more limited tool than most of us are ready to confess. 
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It is a relatively adequate instrument when it is applied to the description of long 
reaches of time. It is easier, for instance, to write well the story of the Roman 
Empire than to depict the crisis of Cavour’s Italy, and the reason for this is that 
historiography has a naturally political cast,** and it is easier to see, and consequent- 
ly to disentangle, the leading political trends and modes over vast stretches of time 
than in the cramped space of one age. Furthermore in the long sweep of history 
the individual becomes blurred, which of course eases the writer’s burden. In your 
more compact history personalities begin to stand out and are seen to take a 
prominent part in the shaping of events around them, and here the heavy and 
rough-hewn yardstick of a Gibbon or a Marx will no longer suffice. The political 
predilection of historiography, while no whit less useful here, is confused now by 
the presence of new competing factors in history which begin to center in the in- 
dividual and which are simply more clearly seen from close up. If one moves up 
even closer until events are seen as clearly as if they were the important environing 
events in one’s own life, then history becomes biography, a literary genre where the 
political element almost entirely disappears as a factor and inward spiritual forces 
in individuals become casually decisive. 


This explains one of the major limitations of written history. Being es- 
sentially political it tends powerfully to the creation of political and social ab- 
stractions and to the treatment of them as if they were the real stuff of history— 
I refer to such concepts as mankind, peace, Hellenism, nationalism, feudalism, etc. 
The temptation of your historian here is to make real men and women in history, 
concrete personalities, serve the ends of these abstractions, which is not a wholly 
true picture of the individual. The individual has an important life of his own 
along the spiritual axis that binds him to God which historiography in its seven- 
league boots has not time to pause for. And it is out of the perturbations along 
this axis that come many of the most vital forces that play upon history. 


The effort must be made, therefore, by our historian to constantly refurnish 
his understanding of personality and to deepen his appreciation both of its role be- 
fore God and its role in history, and then to let some of this increase in knowledge 
enrich his work. This implies that the historian should be a biographer of sorts, 
even though he may never write a single biography. Such would apply not only 
to the great public figures crowding across his pages, but to the millions of indi- 
vidual men and women from the period with which he deals, individuals towards 
whom he must somehow stretch his imagination and sympathy though he knows 
them not. With his political story representing the necessities of history and the 
individual representing freedom in history, our historian will have two of the 
three major ingredients necessary to his art. The third, Providence, we have al- 
ready adverted to as being the very basis of all certainties, though at the same time 
mysterious and unknowable. 


13This terrible generalization should of course be fortified by proofs, the author realizes. 
It would however require more space than we command. 
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The crisis of indecision that faces our profession can thus be defined in these 
last terms also. Shall we wrongly place our emphasis? Men in history can be 
treated statistically, for there is a part of them that is spiritually and biologically 
predictable. But men themselves are not abstractions or statistical integers. They 
are unique personalities and in this capacity each individual shatters the very 
premises of political, social or intellectual history, for, being unique, his actions and 
thoughts can never be predicted. This dichotomy should appal us all. If it does 
not, then we have already wrongly placed our emphasis. 
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The Christian as Psychologist 


SEWARD HILTNER 


»| Perspective in Experimental Psychology,” psychologist Robert B. Mac- 
Leod writes, “There is at present no hot war between psychologists and 
religion ; but it is an uneasy peace.” 


MacLeod notes that modern psychology has identified itself with science, and 
that “modern science has been biased in favor of the tangible, the visible and the 
measurable.” In spite of the many good results emerging from this trend, he con- 
tinues, psychology has tended to select for investigation those problems that appear 
capable of investigation by “available techniques,” That is, psychologists have 
tended to ask: Do we have methods for studying it? They have asked less often: 
Is it important to study, regardless of the adequacy of our study methods? MacLeod 
believes both criteria important, but that more attention to the second is now needed 
because of previous neglect. 

One would have to be obscurantist indeed to deny the fruitfulness of that 
psychological method that has looked for new worlds to explore through the in- 
vestigative application of “available techniques,” already demonstrably fruitful 
in limited areas. But to the extent that this process results in an emotional identifi- 
cation with already proved methods, so that the investigator feels comfortable only 
when using proved methods and uncomfortable when exploring new methods, it 
may be that a methodological purism, itself operating as a defensive device, holds 
up the progress of modern psychology. Those problems which, whatever their im- 
portance, do not lend themselves to study by proved methods may, by an easy but 
deceptive shift in reasoning, be declared or assumed ¢o be “unpsychological” in 
nature because they are methodologically elusive. One hears the phrase “pseudo- 
problem” applied not only to problems that are misstated because they do not take 
all available knowledge into account, but also to those that defy investigation ex- 
clusively by “available techniques.” 

Many illustrations could be given of the deep hold that the position described 
has assumed in modern psychology. One thinks, for example, of the generalized 
reverance accorded William James; while at the same time, James’ actual thought, 
instead of being pursued for the leads it may give, is often regarded as too full 
of “pseudo-problems” to be relevant. Or one could point even to so able a psycho- 
logist as MacLeod, who helpfully advocates an approach to the psychological under- 
standing of religion that is prepared to develop methods relevant to the material, 
but who, at the same time, fails to suggest that progress in many areas of psycholog- 
ical study may be hindered by an emotional identification with “available tech- 
niques.” ; 





Seward Hiltner is Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago; and Pastoral Consultant, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(magazine). 
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FAITH AND THE NATURE OF PsyCHOLOGY 


Thanks to nearly every article published so far in The Christian Scholar, we 
can take some things for granted about the Christian as psychologist. For instance, 
his faith can be no substitute for his competence, and his understanding of his 
faith can not be permitted to dictate the findings of his studies. As a Christian, 
he will be consciously concerned with the results and implications of his studies in 
a broad context, and will also attempt to be aware of the basic assumptions on 
which he moves. 


Even assuming points of this kind, however, the basic question remains un- 
touched : Does one’s Christianity affect his conception of the nature of psychology? 
Does a Christian concern have anything to say about what is and what is not 
psychology ? In what follows, I shall contend that the answer is yes. But in doing 
so, it needs to be said at the outset that the effect of faith in defining the nature 
of psychology cannot be permitted to qualify the autonomy of psychology as a dis- 
cipline. Such qualification, resulting in lack of autonomy and freedom, is what 
gave rise to the divorce of psychology from philosophical and theological studies 
in the past century; and we want no such situation again. 

There seem to be three basic types of position that are taken today on the 
nature of psychology. The first, already described in essence in the introductory re- 
marks, is methodological in nature. It is distinguished by what can be investigated 
through “available techniques” generally agreed by psychologists to be psychological 
in nature. This position, it should be noted explicitly, is not static in relation to what 
it investigates. Not only has the scope of psychological investigation expanded 
greatly, but there is a growing contention that even the most subjective types of 
phenomena can be studied psychologically—provided only the right methods are 
used. Despite the expanded area of content to be investigated, however, the assumed 
criterion of whether one is operating as a psychologist is purely methodological in 
nature. Extremely useful as this position and this kind of study are and will be, 
the difficulty has already been suggested—that there is a tendency to rule out as 
irrelevant and unpsychological whatever can not be investigated by the approved 
methods. 

The second position on the nature of psychology may be identified with con- 
tent. Whatever their specific nature, all pre-scientific psychologies assumed that 
psychology was to be understood as a content, as a body of knowledge distinguished 
from other bodies of knowledge because of what it contained. The analogy is of 
course substantive in nature, with Aristotle hovering in the background. Such a 
position, in naive form, is still the way the man in the street thinks of psychology, 
as it is the way he thinks of sociology and most other disciplines. One of the reasons 
the professional psychologist leans so heavily toward method is to try to get himself 
disassociated from such naive assumptions—so he can have a landing place when 
the suburbanite admits he has never studied science but he knows a lot about 
people (and psychology). 

The “content” position on the nature of psychology need not, however, be 
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held in a naive or pre-scientific form. One sees it today, for example, in very 
respectable garments in modern Thomistic psychology. Perhaps more important is 
the still young but growing trend, especially among therapeutic psychologists, to 
consider the nature of psychology “existentially.” So far, something of this order 
is most articulate among the so-called “phenomenological psychologists,” for whom 
the very nature of psychology lies in attempting to penetrate the frame of reference 
of another person or persons. It should be noted that this phenomenological point 
of view immediately transcends any mere methodological conception of the nature 
of psychology. But there is more to this whole trend than what is usually meant by 
“phenomenological psychology.” In a psychologist like Carl R. Rogers, an affinity 
is now noticeable and acknowledged between the work of the therapeutic psycho- 
logist and modes of thought like those of Kierkegaard and Buber. Penetration at 
the existential level, it is implied, is essential even from the point of view of an 
adequate understanding of science. It will remain for the future to see this stated 
flatly, but in some circles the movement is on. What should chiefly be noted here 
is that the phenomenological or existential views on the nature of psychology, 
while transcending the methodological conception, are still defining the nature of 
psychology in “content” terms. Psychology is what reveals a certain order of fact, 
relationship, or feeling; assertions beyond this order are not psychology. 


Wuat ARE THE CHANCES? 


I am not unaware of the fact that I, as a theologian although of a psycholog- 
ical kind, am in many ways the worst possible person to argue the thesis of this 
paper—that one’s Christian faith suggests a perspectival approach to the nature 
of psychology, or at least demonstrates the inadequacies of a methodological or 
a content approach. For it was “against the parent, philosophy,” as MacLeod notes, 
that psychology in the modern methodological sense arose in protest ; and above all, 
against that form of philosophy that became concreted in theology. All too con- 
scious of the pit from which they have been digged, even modern psychologists who 
are Christians may deeply fear entry into any underground chamber—even though 
one can find ore only in mines. 

My case certainly contains something of the note of returning to investigate 
the nature of the baby long since ejected with the bath water. But it is more than 
that. It does not advocate any substitution of theology or philosophy for psychology, 
nor any diminution of the autonomy of psychological investigation to go where it 
will. It is, frankly, concerned lest a too narrow notion of the autonomy of psy- 
chology prevent it from giving proper basic criticism to the psychological dimension 
of theology. Basically, however, it is interested that psychology be brave enough to 
want to be itself—that, like the human being, psychology not attempt to deal with 
the anxiety produced by its freedom through the narrowing of that freedom. 

The third position on the nature of psychology may be called “perspectival” 
in character. Psychology is identified with a certain perspective ; and the definition 
of that perspective then includes reference (in “field theory” fashion) to the organ- 
ism looked at, to the slant or point of view of the looker, and to the relationship. 
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between them. 

In this perspectival approach to the nature of psychology, there are meth- 
odological aspects but they do not completely dominate the definition. Whether we 
know how to examine something or not, or whether we may have to change our con- 
ception of the problem or not, it can not be ruled out as unpsychological solely on 
methodological grounds. There are also content apsects to the perspectival approach. 
So far as we can see, there is no psychology of stones; but at the other end of 
the scale, we can not rule out the possible psychological character of many things 
in, for example, philosophy and theology. 

By recognizing its perspectival character, this approach to the nature of 
psychology can hold “available techniques” and important problems in tension— 
being able to do this because it is the perspective that introduces unity. One can be 
equally psychological in applying proved methods to the study of new content, and 
devising new methods for the study of new content (even overhauling previously 
discarded methods). 

The advantage of the perspectival approach over the methodological is partly 
its greater openness, and partly its greater adequacy in describing all operative fac- 
tors. Its advantage over the content approach is also in terms of greater freedom 
and adequacy, but is seen most strikingly in the relative ease with which it permits 
relationships with closely allied disciplines such as sociology, anthropology, econom- 
ics and political science. Any content definition of a discipline must eventually 
resort to fence-building in finding its identity; or else revert to a kind of half- 
imperialistic, half-positivistic, conception such as may be involved in purely exist- 
entialist definitions. 

The above statement of a perspectival approach to the nature of psychology is 
limited and abstract, and can hardly be satisfactory even to the author. But perhaps 
the argument has suggested the deficiencies of both the methodolgical and the con- 
tent approaches; and therefore indicated the need to transcend these even in the 
very understanding of what psychology is. 

It is my conviction that the Christian psychologist will, as a result of his faith, 
be required to take some form of the perspectival approach to the nature of 
psychology. This will not deny that method and content are involved, but it will 
regard either of these, or both together, as deficient in themselves. My affirmative 
statement of the perspectival approach is less important than understanding the 
inadequacies of either the methodological or the content approaches to the nature 
of psychology. A psychologist could disagree with my statements about perspective ; 
but so long as his definition of psychology was attempting to transcend both meth- 
odology and content, he would be on the right track. 


PsyCHOLOGY IN THE FAITH 


The Christian faith itself contains a psychology in a perspectival sense. This 
is not, to be sure, a spelled-out psychology. By either the content or methodological 
definitions, it is hardly a psychology at all. Certainly it has no command and knowl- 
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edge of psychological matters that come to the faithful automatically but which 
others must strive to learn. Also, it has often been wrongly stated as if it had aces 
up its sleeve. Nevertheless, there is a psychology within the faith itself. 


Man’s nature, finally, can be understood only in relation to God. Man is 
total personal spirit that includes body. Men are members one of another. They are 
afflicted with sin because of their specifically human qualities. All such cardinal 
points have psychological aspects or dimensions—in a perspectival sense. One can 
not accept such articles of the faith theologically and wholly reject them psy- 
chologically, sociologically, or ethically. 

The psychologist might quite legitimately, to be sure, confine his own in- 
yestigation to matters of such purely “preliminary concern” (Tillich’s phrase ) 
that there would be no close or obvious connection between the psychological di- 
mension of the faith and what the psychologist was investigating. But what he 
could not do, if he really holds the faith and sees that it possesses (among others) 
a psychological dimension, would be to declare such considerations as irrelevant to 
psychology. Conversely, he would hold, in basic principle, that the completion of 
psychology as a study (perspectivally considered) would finally move toward the 
ultimate considerations. Whether or not such a psychology will ever arrive is not 
the point. But any claim to comprehensiveness, fulfillment, purity, or adequacy 
that psychology can make is to be judged on the basis of its ability to move through 
“preliminary concerns” in this direction. 

Such a view of psychology seems to me, as a theologian, desperately needed 
to help us as well as to help psychology toward a proper definition of its own 
nature. For there can be no theology without at least an implicit psychology; and 
if that psychology is not based on the best available understanding, it is likely 
to rest uncritically on inferior psychological grounds. But this service of criticizing 
the psychological dimension of theology can not be aided if ruled out (by both 
sides) as irrelevant in advance. If the psychologist resorts to a purely methodolog- 
ical approach to the nature of psychology, he limits himself to certain areas of “pre- 
liminary concern” and may be in danger of losing the “concern.” If he confines 
himself to a content definition of psychology, he is in grave danger of erecting 
artificial fences that, in order to achieve unambiguous but illusory clarity, prevent 
the fulfillment of psychology itself. It would appear that a perspectival approach 
to the nature of psychology would eliminate these artificial stoppages, and would 
enable psychology to be adequately critical of the psychological dimension of the- 
ology as well as coming to a larger and more adequate autonomy (in context) of 
psychology itself. 

At least in emphasis, the character of psychology gives it a unique problem 
and opportunity. As MacLeod indicates, “its subject matter is available to every 
one.” Yet it is, at the same time, “close to the frontier of research.” Perhaps one 
may think of the current psychology student’s progress as akin to the climb of 
an individual up the ladder of the class structure. 


Most beginning students of psychology have been excited by the potential 
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relevance of psychology to central problems of living, and begin their study in 
naively conceived practical ways. (This is analogous to being in the lower classes). 
But shortly they realize that they have been naive. In their disillusionment, their 
greatest concern is to prove the abandonment of the naivete—to become respectable 
and scientific. (This is analogous to striving, in the lower middle classes, to dem- 
onstrate one’s respectability). The grave danger arises at this point; for in be- 
lieving that he is renouncing the naiveté of conformity, the student may fall into 
a new conformity about which he may be still more uncritical because he is con- 
vinced it is scientific. 

Fortunately, and especially in quite recent years, our psychology student is 
less often permitted to remain in his new Garden of Eden without critical reflection 
on his presuppositions. The direct study of personality, the study of and experience 
with counseling and psychotherapy, the new dimensions of experimental psychology, 
the broadened conceptions of learning and perception—all these, and other great 
advances in psychological thought and work, tend to awaken the student from his 
dogmatically respectable scientific slumbers, and to compel him to think anew 
about the nature of his field. Increasingly, the leaders in psychology are discon- 
tented with merely being “‘respectable.” This is all to the good. 

It may still be true, as MacLeod notes in the article cited, that “relatively few 
psychologists now are actively opposed to religion; but neither are there many who 
care to be openly identified with a religious organization.” I am inclined to believe 
the number in the latter group to be increasing. But, important as it may be to 
evangelize psychologists, that has not been the purpose of the present article. That 
purpose has been to suggest—although tentatively—that certain minimal things are 
required in the way psychology is conceived if a Christian who is also a psy- 
chologist is to avoid having a wall between his Christianity and his psychology. 
To suggest the perspectival conception of psychology advocated here, and to indi- 
cate its (I believe) greater congruence with the Christian faith, does not of course 
deny that such a view may be held on other than explicitly Christian grounds. But 
I would also contend that the real roots and tradition of such a view lie in the 
‘Christian heritage, whether the psychologist knows this or not. 

It could be that my diagnosis of the psychologist’s current predicament about 
the nature of psychology is mistaken, or at least that another type of analysis could 
delineate the issues more adequately. I should like to see some psychologists try 
their hand at this. But even if the specific character of my statement should turn 
out to be wrong or inadequate, my central thesis — that the Christian who is a 
psychologist properly finds his faith saying something about the nature of psy- 
chology—would still stand. Until we have more discussion at this level—wholly 
freed from any notion that psychology should decrease its autonomy or be under 
the control of prevailing philosophies and theologies—it may not be possible to be 
sure whether my diagnosis of the present situation is accurate. 
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Interpreting the Lower in Terms of the Higher 


L. CHARLES BircH 


1 HE MARINE ZOOLOGIST WHO GOES down to the seashore to study life 
between the tide marks makes most of his investigations when the tide 





Shar Saat) how different is life between the tide marks when the tide comes in; 
the sea weeds become lifted up into a waving jungle, multitudinous in color, the 
seemingly inanimate rock-like forms come back to life. This is a parable of our 
scientific studies, so many of them are done at low tide when meaning evaporates 
and the issue is trivialization. When the tide is high and we study facts, not in 
isolation, but as parts of a unity, then meaning begins to flow like water between 
the isolated organisms on the shore. Facts become exciting as they take their place 
in a meaningful scheme. 





THE MECHANISTIC FAITH 


In my University in Australia, science students are not starved for facts, but 
many of them crave for meaming. Twenty-five years ago, it was said that their 
problems centered on the meaning of evolution, but today this is largely replaced 
by the issues raised by the mechanical theory of the universe and life in it. This 
theory is not as dead as some would suppose; periodically it gets a new dress, as, 
for example, in the current craze of cybernetics. In some form or other it is the 
accepted or implied view of most of the teachers and research workers in scientific 
departments of the several universities in which I have worked. The student has 
little alternative offered to him either explicitly or by implication in his scientific 
training. Mechanism is the orthodoxy of modern science. 

Its ideal was once simply stated by Whitehead as the subdivision of the uni- 
verse into its fundamental particles or units—the dozen or so elementary particles 
of the physicist; electrons, protons, mesons and the rest. Having subdivided the 
universe into the nearest-to-nothing as possible, the mechanist then proceeds to 
build up a whole cosmology. The bigger things like trees and men are simply re- 
arrangements of the smaller things like electrons and protons, with lots of space 
in between. But whether large or small, all things are self-regulated machines. This 
is called the physico-chemical interpretation of the universe. Physics and chemistry 
become the “fundamental sciences” in this scheme. Biology and the rest are just 
poor relations. Biology has nothing special to contribute when life and love have 
their complete interpretation in physics and chemistry; biology become biophysics 
and bio-chemistry. 

The trouble with this theory is that it omits too much. Students often feel 
this intuitively though they are often at a loss to express their feelings adequately. 
The first thing the mechanistic theory of the universe omits is the whole set of 





L. Charles Birch is Senior Lecturer in Zoology in the University of Sydney and currently 
Fulbright Research Scholar in the Zoology Department of Columbia University, New York. 
1Whitehead, A. N., Science in the Modern World, Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 
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qualities which we distinguish in sense perception. Colors and sounds are no longer 
in nature. They are chemical reactions in the brain. Yet the only way I know any- 
thing is through sensations of color, form and so on. And I know persons through 
my awareness of them as fair, ugly, gracious, honest, sullen or friendly. The 
omission has been well analyzed by Hartshorne in his book on sensation.? In the 
second place, the mechanistic theory omits those aspects of life which to many of 
us have a significance which we cannot bypass: it is that men can have purposes 
which they strive for, even die for, and that there is something called mind in man. 


Concentration on the study of the physical world is apt to result in the me- 
chanical doctrine that sensations of quality and purpose and all that we vaguely 
associate with mind are merely the properties of certain combinations of electrons 
and protons or atoms and molecules which occur in living organisms, appearing 
with their combination and disappearing with their dissolution. Mind and sensation 
are like the ticking of the clock, side effects but not causes. 


This simple picture of mechanical sequences has sufficient resemblance to the 
physical and biological world to stimulate inquiry and to work vast changes in the 
control of the natural order. The theory was useful by being unduly simple and 
mechanical, at least for a time. But this was no justification for making it an all- 
embracing view of the universe. It certainly requires an act of faith to believe it. 
But apart from this, the universe does not seem to be constructed to the end of 
being so easily understood. Some scientists who apparently recognize this inad- 
equacy, nevertheless, limit investigation of science to this level. For example, in 
his analysis of the living organism, Sewall Wright considers that the scientist 
should recognize and accept this limitation, but it is not part of his task to make 
imaginative interpretations of the internal aspect of reality. “The unique inner 
creative aspect of every event necessarily escapes him.”* This practically amounts 
to a denial of the possibility of any alternative, more satisfactory than mechanism. 


The theologian, when confronted with a science which is strongly mechanistic 
in its methods and its findings, may with complete justice condemn its approach 
when its advocates extend it to the realms where values and purposes cannot be 
ignored. There the method of mechanistic science breaks down entirely. It would 
seem to be this sort of science which Reinhold Niebuhr effectively criticizes in his 
stimulating article, “The Tyranny of Science.” He writes, “It is significant that 
both the responsible self and the guilty self vanish under the scrutiny of ‘science’.’”’* 
But we must ask: Is this science of which he speaks good science, even in the 
areas of the physical and the chemical? The answer must be no, if the ‘science’ we 


2Hartshorne, Charles, The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, Chicago: University 


Press, 1934. 
3Wright, Sewall, “Gene and Organism,” American Naturalist, No. 87, pp. 5-18. 


4Niebuhr, Reinhold, “The Tyranny of Science,” Theology Today, Vol. X, pp. 464-473. 
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speak of leads to a warped picture of reality. This is a criterion, then, for scientific 
investigation which we find implicit in John Oman’s definition of science; he says 
that it is “all enquiry into any sphere of reality by a method appropriate to it for 
the purpose of knowing what it is.” 


ALTERNATIVE TO MECHANISM 


But there is an alternative—a more reasonable theory of the world and life. 
lt stems from this proposition: if there are such things in the world as freedom to 
choose, values not yet realized, and purposes which make things as they are have 
meaning beyond themselves, then these things cannot be dealt with by a method 
which looks exclusively to what is lower for the manifestation of the higher. In- 
deed, we may reverse the mechanical proposition and imply that the nature of the 
ultimate building blocks of the universe can only be known in any adequacy so far 
as we know what these building blocks give rise to at the highest levels of organ- 
ization. We cannot know the potentiality of electrons and protons without knowing 
something of their manifestations in living organisms. In short, a world in which 
life and mind and sensation are possible requires a different sort of explanation 
from one in which these things were not possible. The biologist and the student of 
human behaviour have something to tell the physicist before he ties up too neatly 
his conception of the so-called fundamental particles. This is not only a reasonable 
attitude but one which accords with ordinary scientific procedure. For as Agar has 
said, “The physicist does not hesitate to attribute to atoms the physical properties 
which he finds necessary to attribute to them in order to explain the physical prop- 
erties of matter in bulk. But atoms also compose brains. On the same principle, 
should we not ascribe to atoms a property which will be consistent with their func- 
tion as elements composing the brain, which is a locus of mental activity? And 
surely the only property of atoms which could provide what we are looking for is 
some form of mental activity in themselves.”® 


This is not to suggest that atoms and their component parts think but, as 
Whitehead the greatest exponent of this point of view suggests, they have both a 
mental and a physical pole. There is no direct evidence for asserting or denying 
this proposition. Nor is there direct evidence for believing that all plants and 
animals have evolved from a single or a few common ancestors; nevertheless, there 
is good reason for believing that this is the case. If a more self-consistent and sat- 
isfying picture of the universe and its evolution can be constructed on the assump- 
tion that in their intrinsic nature the primary particles of physics are, like ourselves, 
mental, then physics can have nothing to say against it. One of the main philo- 
sophic problems of evolution disappears on this assumption. It gets rid of the 
necessity of inserting minds into a previously mindless world. 


5QOman, John, The National and the Supernatural, Cambridge: University Press, 1950. 
6Agar, W. E., “Some Philosophical Problems of Biology,” Science Review, University of 
Melbourne, pp. 16-23. 
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There are two significant modes of thought in the philosophy of science of 
today. In the one, mechanism and physico-chemical explanations are carried to 
the utmost limit; in the other, concepts of mind, purpose, and value are carried as 
far as we can go in the subdivision of the world into its component parts. Quantity 
and quality are never found apart in the world. The history of thought shows that 
when they are torn asunder they can never be put together again in any philo- 
sophical scheme. The outcome is to assign the qualitative to outer limbo. The alter- 
natives can be put in another way. Biology has broken down the division between 
living and non-living, the barrier no longer exists. We may choose to say with 
Bertrand Russell that such findings mean that life is matterlike. Or we may dis- 
cover with Whitehead and his followers that matter is life-life and that it is truer 
to say “the universe is a life rather than it is a mechanism.” 


Students of science are conditioned by their scientific training to think almost 
exclusively in the categories of mechanism. The reasons for this are historic and 
go beyond the scope of this article (see, for example, Raven’ and Birch*.) But no 
one has a scientific mind until he has freed himself from scientific vogues. The 
physicists from Eddington to Weizsacker® have given the lead in this and are 
moving to a deeper and more inclusive theory of nature. Biologists on the whole 
are still thoroughly orthodox in their adherence to the theory of mechanism. A 
notable exception was the late Professor W. E. Agar of the University of Mel- 
bourne who has provided a basis for an analysis of the two fundamental problems 
of modern biology, development and behaviour, in terms other than those of simple 
mechanism.’° Biologists know a great deal about the chemistry and physics of devel- 
opment and to some extent of behaviour, too. But although the physico-chemical 
analysis of development and behavior provides us with a great deal of information 
about -vhat is going on, it is as incomplete as an account of a conscious human 
action which ignores the purpose the person concerned had in mind. This is the 
theme of Agar’s book. He attempts to interpret the lower in terms of principles 
which are more clearly seen at higher levels of organization. The concept of goal 
or purpose becomes a necessary postulate in interpreting the activity of all “organ- 
isms” from electrons to man, be that activity conscious or unconscious. This is the 
ever-present lure for all things which becomes for Whitehead the primordial nature 
of God. “The flower in the crannied wall” in its life and beauty partakes of his 
universa! activity. As Whitehead reminds us, the poet knew this when he wrote, 
“Tf I knew you root and all, all in all, I would know what God and man is.” 


7Raven, Charles E., Science and Religion (Gifford Lectures; First Series), Cambridge: 
Un‘versity Press, 1953. 


®Birch, L. Charles, “Concept of Nature.’ American Scientist, Vol. 30, pp. 294-302. 
9Wiezsacker, C. F., The History of Nature, Chicago: University Press, 1949. 


10Agar, W. E., Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organism, Oxford: University 
Press, 1053. 
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Wuat HappPeENeED IN EvVoLuTION 


The significant thing which happened in evolution was the increasing aware- 
ness of this eternal environment of the temporal world. Organisms from electrons, 
to cells, to living organisms became more sensitive as perceiving agents. The first 
living organism in the slime of the ocean floor may have been sensitive to touch, 
perhaps also to light, but little else. Compare it with a bee which is sensitive to 
four colors to many scents and shapes. Compare the bee with man who can perceive 
60 grades of color but, more importantly, a rich array of qualities of beauty and 
goodness. Oman has said “the evolution of life is like the evolution of a house 
which grows in hospitality as it becomes increasingly wind and water proof. First, 
its organism is a cellar, dark and confined yet ill-defended. Its barricaded entrance 
yields only to touch, yet little is admitted, it is ill-selected. As life develops 
it builds higher and opens all the windows and gateways of the senses ’til its organ- 
ism is a home, hospitable to friendly meaning, yet better protected against mere 
assault, its windows as it were open to the air and the sunshine and looking out 
upon the whole horizon yet excluding inclement weather, and its doors on the latch 
prompt to be open or shut according to the nature of the caller.” 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AND THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE 


For those who are prepared to adventure into these depths there is profound 
religious significance in the drama of cosmic evolution with its unitary conception 
of nature, man and God. This is no modern discovery. It is the development of 
this theme in the light of science which is the modern adventure. The unitary con- 
ception of nature is implicit in the teaching of Jesus where we find a valuation 
of nature and creative activity in the world entirely different from that which later 
orthodoxy substituted for it.1t His was a God who clothed the lilies of the field in 
their beauty and he, too, clothed the beauty of human life. The order and beauty 
of nature spoke of God and so, too, the beauty of a human life which had found 
its high purpose. God is persuasive lure and provider. But there is another side to 
God’s nature. He is more than the source of all experience. He is also the great 
experiencer. There is a sense in which all that happens in the world reacts on God. 
No influence is without its influence on Him. He enriches the world and is en- 
riched by it. This principle is implicit in the teaching of Jesus and although much 
neglected in natural theology, it has in recent years found its exciting philosophical 
development and justification in the writings of Hartshorne.'? 


When men have been able to discover with Jesus the same God active in the 
world as in human life these two experiences have been mutually illuminating. 


11Qman, John, op. cit. 
12Hartshorne, C. and Reese, W. L., Philosophers Speak of God, Chicago: University 
Press, 1953. 
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The God who is creator and the God who is redeemer is one God. This is to be fully 
sensitive to the Universe around us. Oman has said that the chief difficulty 
of growing older is the poverty-stricken idea that we have of the world around 
us. We look at it and it is not wonderful. Reality has no greatness, makes no de- 
mands upon us. Agnosticism is the dogmatic denial of greatness around us, “it is 
the failure to see that we are ignorant by reason of our failure to rise to the 
height of the world’s great argument.”'* It is insensitivity to God. 

There is a tragic dimension to the modern world which at times must halt 
each one of us who has any sensitivity to need. It requires of me a justification for 
spending a large part of my working hours devoted to the esoteric problems of 
biology and to teaching students in these things. I sometimes find that justification 
in the conviction that it is our scanty view of nature which makes the universe 
meaningless. It would be naive to believe that a more adequate view of nature 
would in itself lead men to God. But an inadequate view of nature is a barrier 
to God. With some students it is an insuperable barrier. A great gulf seems to be 
fixed between their world of science and a religious view. Their conception of 
the world is so limited that they could never advance from it to a conception of 
God. On the other hand, the experience of God in human life brings with it in- 
sights with which to discover rich meaning in the natural order and to transcend 
the limitations of the purely mechanical interpretation. 

The great interpreters of history have not cast around at random for their 
ideas. They have been charged with the sense of the overwhelming importance and 
significance of some experience which led them to give intelligible form to other 
vague reaches of experience with reference to this basic insight. They have been 
compelled to start at some special part of the field of experience. The basis of 
their selection was an initial impact which was demanding, meaningful, instructive, 
and morally imperative. The interpreter has little choice about where to begin. 
He begins where he must. The experience of God in human life brings with it a 
compulsion to interpret the lower in terms of the higher. An analysis of the natural 
order which omits those things which are valued most is partial and for the Chris- 
tian inadequate. To accept mechanism as an adequate interpretation of nature is 
to deny that God is active in the world, it is to accept a Godless world or else to 
reduce God to a Deus ex machina, which amounts to the same thing. God outside 
the world or God before the world is a world without God. The next step in this 
direction is to deny God in human experience. The glimmer of light caught at fleet- 
ing intervals at the high points of human experience is blacked out in the darkness 
of a Godless nature. It is a special task of the Christian who is a scientist to give 
detailed meaning to an alternative basic insight about God which Whitehead ex- 
pressed in these words “He is not before all creation but with all creation.”** 


183Qman, John, op. cit. 
14Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, New York: Macmillan & Co., 1929. 
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Biology and the Spiritual View of the World 
A Comment on Dr. Birch’s Paper 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


T IS ENCOURAGING TO READ Dr. Birch’s lucid and eloquent statement of 
the incompleteness of the mechanistic conception of nature. This con- 
Late Mh ception abstracts from all aesthetic and social aspects of experience. 
SP 4 The value and beauty of the world it takes to be merely our feeling 
about things, the emotional reactions of preferences which, curiously enough, are 
associated with those exceptionally complex structures known as human bodies. 
Apart from our experiences and preferences, there is, it is thought, only bare 
structures or mechanisms devoid of value. But this way of thinking is in a curious 
‘relation to evolutionary biology. For, according to that science, man is not wholly 
different from the rest of nature. 

Preference, and by implication feeling and value, is not an abrupt novelty ap- 
pearing first in man, or in the vertebrate animals. Amoebae exhibit preferences, 
and there is no scientific way to draw a line, and to show that such modes of 
response appeared for the first time as that line was crossed. Molecules reject some 
atoms and accept others as constituents; how else could they express preference? 
Comparative psychology may not be practicable below a certain point, but this 
would at most demonstrate certain human limitations; it could not be converted 
into positive evidence that there is such a thing as a “mere mechanism,” except in 
the sense that only what acts as one can reasonably be supposed to feel as one or 
to have preferences. An automobile “acts” only in the sense that its parts act, the 
result being the movement of the vehicle. This is not, I take it, the way an amoeba 
acts, nor, I suspect—though at this point the issue becomes subtle—a molecule. 

The “inorganic wholes” in nature consist always of parts, atoms or molecules, 
which are not, in the same obvious sense at least, inorganic. They are, rather, 
intimately organized or integrated dynamic units. The primary constituents of na- 
ture are not mere mechanisms, even though on the lower levels to make the dis- 
tinction becomes difficult, because the degrees of creative power possessed by the 
units is there so slight that it may easily appear absent. Only on the higher levels 
do the characteristics of individuality become unmistakable. The evolutionary 
principle suggests that we should look for anticipations of such characteristics 
in less obvious or slighter forms all the way down. 


II 


What, then, becomes of the notion that the beauty of the world is merely 
our sensitive reaction to the world order? Does not this order itself consist in good 
part, perhaps wholly, of the interrelations of reactive and sensitive agents? Our 
sense of beauty, then, of optimal adjustment to the general order, is specific to us, 
only in its more special characters, and in its degree; the general principle of sensi- 
tive adjustment, admitting of graduations of success or failure, applies far beyond 
the boundaries of the human race. Each constituent of the world system may have 
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A CoMMENT ON Dr. BircH’s PAPER 


its own way of enjoying the order of that system. Accordingly, our intuitive sense 
of participating in the values of nature, and not merely producing these values, 
makes sense scientifically. 

The aesthetic response as such may be no more peculiar to man than life is. 
and—as Dr. Birch points out—science knows no lowest form of life, except in terms 
of some arbitrary definition. A sand pile is of course not alive, but rock-crystal 
formation has some analogy to living processes. The denial that there is here any- 
thing analogous to the enjoyment of beauty is a mere pronouncement, not a scien- 
tific result. Or again, if you argue that birds have nothing like our musical ap- 
preciation of their songs, you are merely denying the evolutionary principle, or 
arbitrarily limiting its scope. 

If all of nature involves anticipations of what in us are called adjustment, 
feeling, adaptation, and value, then our relation to nature is at bottom a social one. 
If we were sufficiently flexible and subtle in our perceptions and sympathies we 
could enter into the successes and failures of each fellow creature and its feelings. 
Sharing of experiences, sympathy, some aspect or degree of “love”, would always 
be relevant. This recalls the old saying, deus est caritas. Our love for things is not, 
of course, divine love, but it may be viewed as a mode of “imitation” of such love, 
and according to the theory we have been setting forth, every individual in its 
fashion loves, and also deserves to be loved in some appropriate manner. This agrees 
well with the doctrine that the essential nature of the universal consciousness, the 
model of which all things are “images” or expressions, is love in perfect form. 


III 


In sum: the drive of science toward monism, with evolutionary biology remov- 
ing all but moderate gaps between an atom at one end and man at the other, sug- 
gests that the notion of value as human response to a world without value is ia- 
admissable. Man responds to stimuli, and this response achieves certain values; but 
are not the stimuli themselves prior responses, values, on various levels? Indeed, is 
not God himself the supreme cause or stimulus because he responds to and values 
things with unique adequacy? We love Him because, and far more completely, 
He has loved us and all creatures. The divine is not, then, immune to the social 
principle, or responsive only to divine responses (mutual relations of persons in the 
Trinity) ; but rather, God is universally and eminently responsive, and therefore 
universally and eminently stimulating or powerful. The social principle, in short, 
really is the highest principle: deus est caritas. 

Even the evil in the world is illuminated by this doctrine. For a response al- 
ways adds something to a stimulus, it does not merely reproduce or echo it; and 
in this creative addition or freedom there is (even apart from all sin) unavoidable 
risk of conflict among the responding creatures. Not that the divine power is de- 
ficient, but that “power” means eliciting of responses which, as such, must be 
partially self-determining or free. The ideal form of power does not monopolize 
power, but allots to all their due measure of creative opportunity, from which risk 
is inseparable. God is not love and power, but that power which is love, and the 
results of which are also forms of love. 
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Labor-Management Relations and Human Relations 


ANDREW ROCKOVER-CECIL 


ea] HE WALL STREET JOURNAL, February 11, 1953, describing the labor 
ale) j| relations in International Business Machines Corporation (IBM) in 
SSI ay Endicott, N. Y., reports that good “human relations” keep IBM em- 
haw) Naat ployees happy and put the company at the top of its field. Although 
there is no union of any kind, no strikes or slowdowns have occurred since 1921. 
The whole social life of the employee is built around the biggest country club in 
the world, governed by production employees, for the 14,000 workers. Situated 
on a scenic tract of more than 25 acres in the Susquehanna Valley, the club offers 
‘forty-one forms of indoor and outdoor recreation, dramatic and musical presenta- 
tion and a considerable art collection. The company also places heavy emphasis on 
education and provides free schooling for employees. “Folks at IBM,” writes the 
Wall Street Journal, “never speak of labor relations; it’s always human relations.” 
But—have labor relations always been “human” relations? 


I 


The pagan philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans despised the laboring 
class. Aristotle regarded labor wth disapprobation. None of the citizens of his 
perfect state “should be permitted to exercise any low mechanical employment or 
traffic, as being ignoble and destructive to virtue.” Cicero argues that “the callings 
of hired laborers, and of all who are paid for their mere work and not for skill, 
are ungenteel and vulgar; for their wages are given for menial service.” 

In the medieval ages, with the manor as the basic political and economic unit, 
the serfs of the manorial lord were not wage earners in the modern sense. Neither 
did the guilds of craftsmen closely resemble the modern labor organizations. The 
Church condemned slavery and taught the recognition of dignity of labor. The 
Middle Ages constitute a transition from slavery to serfdom and free labor. 

The industrial changes that have swept over the world after the industrial 
revolution undermined the independent craftsmen. Transition from muscular to 
mechanical power and the heavy requirements of capital and entrepreneur’s ability 
resulted in the replacement of workshops by factories and made the “wage class” 
dependent on what employment the factory offered. The workers were at their 
employer’s mercy. 

The Industrial Revolution was characterized in its beginning by a brutal con- 
tempt for human life, reckless exploitation of men, women, and children, and 
shocking ravages and inhumanities. Industrialism in its beginning was a destroyer 
of standards. Karl Polanyi, in The Great Transformation, states that the early 
factory system not only exploited the workers economically, but what was more 
barbaric, destroyed also immemorial culture patterns and gave nothing in their 
place. This was the moral expression of the factory system in its early days. At the 
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same time when few were trying to monopolize all the economic power in their 
hands, the wages of the workers living in the slums were determined by the so- 
called principle of the “iron law of wages,” which, according to David Ricardo, 
provided that wages tend to fall to the lowest level acceptable by the most unskill- 
ful and most desperate worker. Ricardo’s famous subsistence theory, which pro- 
vides that “the natural price of labor is that which is necessary to enable laborers, 
one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without either increase 
or diminution,” had been previously enunciated in various forms by the Physio- 
crats and by the epoch-making British economist, Adam Smith. 

Adam Smith, although very well disposed to labor, argues that wages depend 
on labor supply and demand. In his Wealth of Nations, Smith predicts that in the 
long run wages will be reduced to the lowest level “consistent with common 
humanity.” The lowest level would be determined by “necessaries” which consist 
of “whatever the custom of the country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without.” Ricardo adds to Smith’s theory the Mal- 
thusian principle and, regarding labor as a commodity on the market, recognizes 
some possibilities of progress in wage levels by “rendering less frequent early and 
improvident marriages.” As to government interference with labor wages, Ricardo 
thinks that “like all other contracts, wages should be left to the fair and free 
competition of the market, and should never be controlled by the interference of the 
legislature.” The dominant tone of Ricardo’s views is gloomy and pessimistic. Per- 
petual struggle between capitalist and laborer loomed on the horizon. “There can 
be no rise in the value of labour without a fall of profits . . . If cloth or cotton 
goods be divided between the workman and his employer, the larger the proportion 
given the former, the less remains for the latter.” 

In the nineteenth century, John Stuart Mill, an independent member of the 
British Parliament from 1858 to 1868, modified the teaching of Smith, Malthus, 
and Ricardo and laid down the wages-fund doctrine. Wages are determined, he 
says, by competition of the demand and supply of labor. “Wages depend mainly 
upon . . . the proportion between the population and capital” or “between the 
number of laboring class and the aggregate of what may be called the wages-fund, 
which consists of that part of circulating capital which is expended in the direct 
hire of labor.” 

Under Mill’s theory, the laborer has nothing to lose but his misery. Since the 
wage-fund is a fixed quantity, limited by forces outside the worker’s control, labor 
could not benefit from unionism and strikes. If any group succeeded in getting 
their wages increased, this meant that a corresponding group must suffer a de- 
crease in wages by the excess which was squeezed out of the total fixed fund. 
Mill’s pessimism finds its expression when he declares, “It is questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.” 

The views of another group of politico-economic writers of the early years of 
the nineteenth century (Nationalists, Romanticists) led them to more optimistic 
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conclusions as to the future. The German economist Von Thiinen (1783-1850) 
sees in wages the means of livelihood, rather than a price of a commodity; labor 
ought to have more than a bare subsistence and ought to share in the nation’s 
prosperity. 

Frederic List (who emigrated to America and returned to Germany in 1832 
as United States consul in Leipsig), influenced by Alexander Hamilton and the 
spirit of the young American nation, sees economic progress in the “productive 
power” rather than in accumulated wealth. “The power of producing wealth is 

. infinitely more important than wealth itself; it insures not only the posses- 
sion and the increase of what has been gained but also the replacement of what 
has been lost.” Economic prosperity, according to List, depends upon the society— 
its moral standards, religion, freedom, and education—which develops new talents 
and aptitudes. Good laws, intelligence, and Christian ethics are the powerful forces 
of wealth. 


II 

The exploitation of the workers, the hopeless struggle of labor for better 
wages are only a memory now. In progressive countries these abuses were abol- 
ished by labor legislation; by public services, including the spread of education, 
town and country planning, and park systems; by the growing sense of social 
responsibility; by the rise of trade unionism and by the attitude of business 
nianagement. 

These accomplishments can largely be accounted for by the contribution of 
the Christian philosophy to our economic life. The basic Christian motivations 
include the reduction of inequalities of wealth and income and the responsibility 
of every individual to assure equal opportunities to his fellow man. Persons are not 
to be regarded as economic expendables or commodities, and individuals have a 
sacred obligation to make all efforts to enable others to live in decency. 

The democratic Christian postulate that a man has a sovereign soul gave the 
worker full citizenship in our society, considered by Marx as an “instrument 
of oppression.” The Christian view of the supreme worth of persons found its 
reflection in the creed of the American labor movement: “The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or an article of commerce.” (Clayton Act, 1914). 

The Affirmation of Christian Concern and a Call for Action in Relation to 
Economic Life* states: “Christians judge all economic systems by the imperative 
of the Christian faith . . . That faith affirms the supreme worth of persons. In- 
stitutions must be tested finally by their contribution to the enrichment of per- 
sonality...” 

The Christian philosophy brought into the American way of life a revolution- 
ary change in the accepted scale of values. Primary concern for the welfare of per- 
sons took place of complete concentration on the products of machines. The views 
of this heritage have been corroborated in many quarters. 


* Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, March 21, 
1950. 
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Experiments made by Western Electric and the Harvard School of Business, 
under the guidance of Elton Mayo, proved that the chief factors pushing the output 
were, not wages, and rest periods, or changes in work hours, but a psychological 
change which took place when the workers were given a new sense of value, and 
when they realized that they and their work were important. 


During the war, the War Manpower Commission initiated the Training Within 
Industry (TWI) programs. More than a million foremen in war industry attended 
those programs in order to learn new methods for handling the groups under them. 
The foremen were taught that the human relations approach should be based 
primarily on the principle: “People must be treated as individuals, not as numbers 
on the payroll.” 

In his book Jncentive Management, James F. Lincoln, president of Lincoln 
Klectric Company and pioneer of incentive pay for workers, points out that many 
incentives have been tried, but the real incentive is provided not by money or 
short hours, not by safety or security, but by giving the worker the feeling that 
he is man among man. “If we are to get incentive for the wage earner,” writes 
Lincoln, ‘we must also make his job the means of making him outstanding in the 
eyes of those whose admiration he covets.” 

To President Woodrow Wilson has been attributed the famous maxim that 
“the highest form of efficiency is provided by the spontaneous cooperation of free 
people.” The Council of Profit Sharing Industries, in its belief that the profit 
sharing principle is the only sparkplug that can bring about the “spontaneous co- 
operation of free people,” states that profit sharing im itself is no panacea and by 
itself will accomplish nothing. The cornerstone of a well-rounded program of em- 
ployee relations is, according to the Council, to give the individual a sense of dignity 
as a human being and a feeling of membership on the competitive team ; the profit 
sharing is merely a tool “of satisfying the individual’s psychological hunger for 
belonging, for participation and for security.” (Fifth Annual Conference, Philadel- 
phia, November 1952.) 

Charles H. Percy, president of the Bell & Howell Company, world’s largest 
manufacturer of motion picture equipment, thus explained the company’s face-to- 
face approach to human relations : “Employees are better workers when they under- 
stand their jobs . .. We want to know what our workers are thinking, too. After 
all, the man on the job knows more about it than anyone else. If we can get him to 
contribute not only his muscular energy but his creativeness as well, he becomes 
a better man, and the company benefits.” Workers in this company come up with 
suggestions to boost production. Management welcomes and often solicits workers’ 
advice. Twice a year each worker is asked to rate his own abilities and job qualifica- 
tions on a grading form. His supervisor rates him at the same time on a separate 
form. Differences in opinion are discussed with the worker. 

A committee of twenty-nine experts, headed by Clinton S. Golden of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, started in 1947 a study of thirty com- 
panies in which relations between management and labor were good and wages 
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and dividends were high. The purpose of this study, as the chairman pointed out, 
was: “Instead of looking into the causes of the conflicts . . . we ought to try to 
discover how much peace there is and what makes peace.” 

The studies of the committee confirmed the fact that mutual respect and co- 
operation are the secrets of peace and success; when management recognizes the 
union as a political, responsible institution and when labor recognizes manage- 
ment’s responsibility to run the business at a profit, then cooperation becomes an 
invaluable instrument for two-way communication; it enables management to keep 
itself informed as to the problems of its employees, and conversely, to keep the em- 
ployees informed about all important problems affecting the welfare of the 
company.* 

The National Study Conference on the Church and Economic Life that met in 
February 1950 states : “Where management adopts policies which bring about a real 
communication with workers and a participation in decision on the part of both 
labor and management, commendation from the point of view of Christian motiva- 
tion is in order.” (Topic A) 


Ill 


Christianity offers a larger unifying concept than the fratricidal struggle 
of classes; and in order to build a brotherly world with an enriched and abundant 
economic life, man must turn “from the battlefield of class conflict to the coopera- 
tive avenues of peaceful progress.” Economic life is not decreed by nature, and 
modern man is committed to help share his and his fellow man’s economic destiny. 
The regenerative force of economic cooperation which is an expression of Christian 
brotherhood moves beyond the declaration of principle and proves to be able to 
create industrial peace, based on group recognition, creative self-expression and op- 
portunity for accomplishment in vocation. 

Since the economic order is based on our technology and the riches of soil 
and mineral wealth which were given to us by God in order to make our life more 
abundant, we believe that in the Christian philosophy we can find the means to 
avoid economic catastrophes. The common welfare in the form of greater oppor- 
tunity and security for all can be achieved by extension into our economic life the 
Christian principles of justice and cooperation of all economic groups forming 
our society. 

The great American discovery, writes Frederick Lewis Allen, former editor- 
in-chief of Harper's magazine, is that if one brings “advantages to a great lot of 
previously underprivileged people they will rise to their opportunities and become 
responsible citizens.” “And it has its corollary : we discovered,” writes Allen, “a new 
frontier to open up; the purchasing power of the poor.” 

Writes E. Wight Bakke, professor of economics and director of Yale Labor 
and Management Center: “I believe that the survival of free unions and free 


*Stuart Chase, “Why Some Companies Have No Labor Troubles,” Reader's Digest, June, 
1952. 
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management can be achieved in America within the framework of competitive 
enterprise and democratic life. I believe that the survival of competitive enter- 
prise and democracy depends upon establishing a working peace between manage- 
ment and union leadership. Both sides have the brains and the skill to do that 
... This is the kind of challenge which is worthy of strong men and large minds, 
broad vision and the ability to lead their fellows in collaborative efforts toward a 
more productive and creative way of living.” 

Management can meet the “challenge” by increasing the employee’s partici- 
pation in the affairs of the business by training the employee in skills and under- 
standing of the modern, complicated ways the business runs, by discovering the 
individual’s capacity to work in teams, by giving the individual at the bottom the 
opportunity to rise to the top, and first of all to share with him the profit in a man- 
ner which will reflect his actual contribution to the common good. 

How can labor unions meet their challenge? “We recognize,” said Walter 
Reuther, president of C.I.O., “that organized labor cannot solve its basic problems 
inside an economic vacuum, and we shall find solutions to our basic problems only 
to the extent that we can join with other people in finding solutions to the problems 
of all the people in our society.” In order to find the “solutions” toward the wel- 
fare of “all the people in our society” wisdom and farsightedness require recogni- 
tion of the fact that the work rules that retard the introduction of new machines 
and reduce the productivity of workers, prevent the release of resources offered 
to mankind by the genius of creative personalities and keep the society from reaping 
all the benefits of the gifts given by God for the total welfare of all His children. 

The question of good labor-management relations is: Are the people in the 
industrial organizations, from top to bottom, directed in their economic motiva- 
tions with respect to the personal dignity and eternal worth of every human being— 
do the people in the functioning of economic institutions and systems meet the needs 
of others in a spirit of Christian understanding and compassion ? 
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The Professor 


(for S.R.H.) 
D. D. Ostroth 


Tall man: 

you clothed in Godness, 
with the mouth that wins 
full of the words 

that fill you with the Word; 


Tall giver, 

pouring not as the world pours: 
empty of, forever emptying 
your Self; 

world to yourself for my sake 
and my brothers’ 

who may be world to ourselves 
for its sake, and Another’s ; 


Tall artist, 

you with the finger like an arrow 
darting to the mark for my delight 
tracing with the arrow dipped in light 
lineaments invisible to sight ; 

igniting with the speed 
(deepheavenward speed) of love 

the tinder longing for the spark ; 


Live man, 

snorting and pawing at the sky 

loving well and having named the God; 
Pegasus and unicorn! 

I know the Rider on your back, 

love the Rider and the steed ; 


Gentle man, 

who never jangled the alarm: 
whispered, then the soft soft call 

the shoulder shaken 

gently ... 

I am awake 

and blessed is the man 

who wakens, and the man who wakes. 


Hold out your hand 

tall man, 

not full of glory 

as your habit is 

but this once empty 

palm up to receive 

and watch, 

ah watch and wait 

for some new thing 

that will be placed thereon. 


Tall lover, 

there is something on your hand: 
a new new old old thing; 

This every morning new old thing 
that He has given I give back. 


Tall man, 

tall artist, giver, lover: 
what you give 

I place upon your palm. 


Donald D. Ostroth, who until a year ago was Associate Executive Director of the National 
Council’s Central Department of Publication and Distribution, is now studying for the ministry 


at Drew Theological Seminary. 
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"| HE AMBIGUOUS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Christianity and modern cul- 


finds itself in basic conflict with the secular spirit of modern society. When this 
culture is spoken of as Christian, something more is implied than that Christianity 
has a larger following than any other religion in the West, or even that Christianity 
has had an important influence on Western thought and institutions. The truth is 
that without Christianity the civilization that has flourished in Europe from the 
eleventh century to the present would simply not exist. The people of Western 
Europe did not share a common culture in ancient times; why should they share 
one more recently? Obviously the answer cannot be geographic. Neither can it 
be political, for in all recorded history this area and these people have never lived 
under a common political authority. Economic ties are no better an explanation ; 
for even if internal economic conflicts be ignored, economic ties would have united 
Southern Europe to the Saracens rather than to the Northern countries in the 
formative years of this society. Yet who would deny that Venice was a Western 


The obvious fact is that the unity of the West is the result of commonly ac- 
cepted ideas and values which derive from the Christian faith. Even the import- 
ant heritage of the West from the classical cultures of Greece and Rome came pri- 
marily by the medium of Christianity and exercised its most fundamental influence 
through its incorporation in Christian thought and Christian institutions. 
the Platonic influence that entered the West through Saint Augustine, the neo- 
Platonism in Christian mysticism, the introduction of Aristotle through the School- 
men, and the importance of canon law in the revival of Roman law in the West. 
There is a tendency in modern times to think of Western Civilization as something 
which exists in its own right with more or less influence from Christianity as the 
religion that happens to be dominant in it. This is a completely inadequate ap- 
proach to what Western Civilization is. The culture of Western Europe is an ex- 
pression of the creativity of the Christian faith. The Christianity that produced it 
has not been perfect and has been adulterated by fragments of other religions and 
by the idolatries that human frailties have succumbed to; for this reason the culture 
also has grave weaknesses and inconsistencies. But Western Civilization is a 
reality that would never have existed except for the creative power of the Christian 


Willis B. Glover, Assistant Professor of History at Southern Methodist University, first 
delivered the substance of this material as a lecture at a conference held under the auspices 
of the Danforth Foundation. 
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II 


Ideas and values ultimately derived from Christianity still inform the culture 
of the West and give it what unity it possesses in the present century. Yet the 
Christian faith now finds itself in opposition to the prevailing spirit of the age. 
The antagonism between Christianity and the culture produced by it in the West 
is the fundamental crisis of our age. The basic theme of modern history has been 
the progressive secularization of Western civilization. The conscious and avowed 
repudiation of Christianity became a significant and widespread movement about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The men of the Enlightenment were 
seeking to establish an ideal society on a secular basis, and the attempt has been 
repeatedly renewed up to our own day. 

Modern man has desired to be emancipated not merely from clerical authority 
and church dogma but from God himself.’ The myth of the tower of Babel has been 
reenacted in our society; and the result has been the same confusion that con- 
founded the builders in the Biblical story. There has been a breakdown of com- 
munication due to loss of contact with the ground of Being and of Truth. 

Revolt from the authority of God has led to a search for an alternate authority. 
Rationalism, liberalism, nationalism, socialism—all have been tried and found want- 
ing. Their failure has left Europe demoralized and the United States in imminent 
danger of the same fate. The real alternative to Christianity now is that basic 
humanism of which the above authorities are varieties. By “humanism” is here 
meant the attempt to find in man himself the source of value and meaning. Modern 
humanism is itself a derivative from the transcendent worth which Christianity as- 
cribed to man. But humanism seeks to deify man instead of grounding his worth 
in the love of his Creator. 

The humanist begs the question of meaning. To the question “Who am I?” 
the humanist answers, “Me!” The inadequacy of man as an end unto himself 
leads the humanist to seek meaning in some form of human community. But to 
make human community, unredeemed by the love of God, into the criterion of 
value leads to a denial of the individual’s worth. Humanism thus degenerates into 
amti-humanism. This is clearly seen in the history of Marxian Communism. The 
humanism of Marx has been transformed into a worship of the community that 
denies in the name of Man the worth of particular men. For if a human society is 
the ultimate criterion of value, then whoever has no positive relationship with that 
society is without worth. The same result was produced by the Nazi’s, though the 
Nazi background was different. A major component of the complex historical 
movement that culminated in the Nazi state was the philosophy of Nietzsche. The 
humanism of Nietzsche was anti-humanitarian while it was still individualistic. The 
Nazi’s merely turned Superman into the Super Race. 


1Cr. Penfield Roberts, The Quest for Security, (New York, Harper and Brothers. 1947). 
p. 153. 
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The kind of humanism that flourishes in the United States and in those 
European countries that are most clearly still within the Western tradition is, of 
course, still humanitarian and liberal. But this optimistic liberal humanism is more 
and more obviously the faith of hopeless men whistling in the dark. 

For the past two and one-half centuries man in the West has been trying 
to find an anchorage for a humanitarian ethic in the nature of unredeemed man, 
willfully cut off from God, fundamentally centered in himself. This effort has 
made no progress and cannot do so. The crisis of Western culture is the cracking 
and trembling of a building from which the foundation has been removed. It is the 
judgment of God against those who would storm the gates of paradise without re- 
pentence and without faith. 

The process of secularization is as obvious in the intellectual life of the West 
as in other aspects of Western culture. But here, as elsewhere, the process is not 
merely intellectual but involves a different dimension. Secular scholarship has stu- 
diously avoided any real consideration of basically Christian conception. There is a 
desire tor emancipation, a willful repudiation. What attention, for example, have 
modern psychologists given to the Christian conception of sin? The claim to ob- 
jectivity is a specious one, for even modern scholars are finite. In their eagerness 
to be free from any Christian bias, they have necessarily adopted some other bias. 
In renouncing the perspective of the religious basis of our culture, they have nor- 
mally adopted some perspective afforded within the culture. They attempt to see the 
whole in the light of some part. But the whole culture cannot be brought into 
focus from such restricted perspectives. The fragmentation of learning under such 
circumstances is scarcely surprising. 

With all his science, his scholarship, and his philosophy, modern man finds 
himself unable to answer the questions that concern him most, questions concerning 
the meaning and significance of his life, his history, and his communities. Julian 
Huxley naively suggests that we should not ask questions to which we do not have 
the answers.” The reason, as he gives it, is that such questions are meaningless. 
But questions concerning meaning are not arbitrary ; they are posed for man exist- 
entially. The fact that Huxley is without the answers does not make the questions 
meaningless, but it does show the abyss of meaninglessness that lies at the heart 
of what optimism is left among secularists. 

For the most perceptive in our age, easy optimism in the autonomous reason 
has given place to a realization of the existential predicament of man as a creature 
with infinite aspirations after security and meaning but without the knowledge 
and power to meet his deepest needs. In the words of Leon Bloy, “Modern man 
has been brought to bay at the extremity of all things.”* God is not mocked; the 
efforts of man to achieve his salvation in independence of God have come to 
naught. This crisis, which man increasingly realizes he is not equipped to cope with, 


2 Julian Huxley, On Living in a Revolution, (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944), p.73. 
% Quoted in Stanley Romaine Hopper, The Crisis of Faith. (New York, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c. 1944), p. 1 
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presents an unprecedented opportunity for a Christian witness. If this witness is 
to have its maximum effect, however, it must speak through the whole culture to 
the whole culture. 


III 


What is required is a movement of the Spirit that will be broader in scope 
than the Wesleyan Revival or even the Reformation. Although the Reformation 
made some efforts in that direction, it must be admitted that it failed to interpret 
the whole of experience from the perspective of its religious faith. The allegation of 
modern secularists and Roman Catholics that the Reformation was itself a secular 
‘movement will not bear examination; but Protestantism must confess to some 
responsibility for the later secularizing of culture. Its narrow religiosity and prema- 
ture attempts at synthesis allowed by default the secularizing of government and 
economics and philosophy and science and eventually even art and literature. The 
Reformation did not lack a profound theology, and as a popular religious move- 
ment it is unequalled in the history of the Christian church, but Protestantism lack- 
ed the humility to admit that its answers to many questions even in morals and 
theology were tentative answers. The result was a failure to achieve that openness 
of approach which would allow ali experience to be freely and frankly examined 
from the perspective of the Christian faith. 


The crisis of our age demands more than a revival of piety or an increase in 
church attendance. It demands a vigorous reexamination of modern culture in the 
light of the revelation of God in Christ. This re-evaluation cannot be made by any 
preacher or theologian. No one man, however brilliant, can fathom the whole cul- 
ture. Even if such a genius were possible, his work would avail little. What is 
needed is not a synthesis under theological authority. Any synthesis would be pre- 
mature unless man had attained to all knowledge that is possible to him. Premature 
syntheses are the dead weight carried by both Catholic and Protestant Christianity. 
What is needed is a free movement in all directions from the Christian Revelation 
as the creative source and center of Western culture. This ideal of Christian scholar- 
ship can be met only by the cooperative effort of Christian scholars in all the 
varied fields of scholarly endeavor. The thesis of this paper is that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian teacher to see his field of study from the perspective 
of the Christian faith. This is not an easy task. 


Although attention is here directed to the vocation of the Christian scholar, 
it is important to remember that this is only one of many Christian vocations. The 
crisis of our age is essentially a religious crisis, and only the creative power of a 
great religious movement will resolve it. Christianity must get out of the seminaries, 
and it will not help much if it gets no further than the graduate schools. Sideline 
advice to politicians and other leaders from even the most brilliant theologians will 
not suffice. The Gospel must be preached with power from top to bottom of our 
society. For this there is no substitute. And yet the importance of the intellectual 
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leadership of the theologians must be recognized. The crucial weakness of the great 
preaching revivals of the past two centuries was intellectual. They lacked the in- 
tellectual power to communicate the Word of God to all parts of modern culture. As 
a result they failed to stem the tide of secularism. 

One ground for hope that a religious revival in this century might go much 
further than previous revivals is the unanticipated strength of contemporary the- 
ology. A theological giant like Emil Brunner points the way to a prevention of 
intellectual weakness in any future revival of faith. Except among scholars there is 
little understanding of the depth and power of modern theology. Certainly it could 
not be matched by any theological movement since the sixteenth century, and it 
would probably not be going too far to say that in our own century only the won- 
derful developments in the field of physics can compare with theology in originality 
and intellectual power. 

Able as they are, however, the theologians cannot be specialists in all the 
other fields of modern scholarship. It is here that the work of the Christian scholar 
in these other fields is of crucial importance. 


IV 


In modern times secular, humanistic patterns of thought and standards 
of value have dominated the scholarly world. Christians who are scholars have 
commonly worked within a frame of reference that was at best non-Christian 
and often anti-Christian. They have thus fallen short of being Christian scholars. 
Very few historians have considered what the revelation of God in Christ means 
for the philosophy of history. Very few have seriously considered whether God does 
act in history and what this might mean in the broader areas of historical in- 
terpretation. The overwhelming majority of freshman history texts present the 
emancipation from Christianity in modern times as a grand and glorious thing. 
How many Christian teachers have noted this and suggested to their classes the 
possibility of a radically different interpretation? The majority of freshman history 
texts dogmatically assert the absurd proposition that early modern astronomy re- 
duced man’s estimate of himself. The implication is that ancient and medieval men 
had based their estimate of man on his physical size; but even if this be ignored, 
most of the same texts point out that the rise of modern humanism is closely related 
in time to the beginnings of modern science including astronomy. How many 
Christian teachers are alive to this kind of contradiction and point it out to their 
students ? 

How many Christians teaching history or political theory have thought deeply 
into the relation of democracy to human nature? Is the optimistic view of the 
Enlightenment the only foundation for democracy? Reinhold Niebuhr has some 
very interesting things to say on this subject, but how many Christian teachers 
have read them? History and political theory are areas where Christian insights 
have an unusual relevance, but other fields would be equally affected by a serious 
concern to see them from a Christian perspective. 
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Christian psychologists need to integrate what they know of human nature 
as Christians with what they know of it as psychologists; and this needs to be 
done not as a superficial rationalization but on the level of serious scholarship 
with a genuine respect for the insights of Christianity. What have modern psy- 
chologists done to explore the Christian understanding of the reality of freedom 
and of sin? Saint Augustine knew more about human psychology than most mod- 
ern psychology departments; but few Christian psychologists have bothered to 
make a serious study of the Confessions or The City of God. Albert Outler of 
Perkins School of Theology is making a start in the study of the relation between 
Christianity and modern psychology; but the significance of his work will depend 
to a large extent on how well it is followed up by Christians with professional train- 
ing as psychologists. 

What has been said of history, political theory, and psychology could be 
matched by similar problems in many other fields. If Christian insights into the 
nature of man and of his society do not seem relevant to the problems of the soci- 
ologist, then the Christian sociologist needs to redefine his problems. Specifically 
Christian concepts are not of equal relevance to all areas of scholarship, but noth- 
ing is completely unrelated to them, for God is the God of all and nothing exists 
outside of his sovereign power. 

The difficulty of the task which is here proposed could hardly be exaggerated. 
It would amount to a revolution in modern learning. But if our culture is to be 
brought back to its Christian moorings every aspect of it must be seen in the light 
of the Christian revelation. It must be judged by that revelation, but it must also 
be clarified and explained. This is a job for specialists. It is a job for specialists 
who in addition to their specialty are deeply grounded in the Christian faith and in 
the understanding of the faith. An intellectual revolution is not likely to be effected 
by a Mother Goose Christianity dimly remembered from youthful Sunday School 
experience. 

The Christian scholar needs to be theologically literate. Make-shift apologetic 
patchwork is inadequate and often dishonest. Even popularized theology is not 
enough. It may be enough for the Christian pastor, whose ability and limited time 
for study may not make possible anything further, but it is not enough for the 
Christian scholar. The religious works of C. S. Lewis are fascinating reading for 
the educated Christian; but the Christian scholar needs to do more than read 
the popular works of Lewis. He needs to become as much at home in theology as 
Lewis is himself. In fact, this Professor of English is a good model of what a 
Christian scholar ought to be. Teachers in “secular” fields cannot read everything 
in theology—even the theologians could hardly do that. They should, however, 
be aware of what is being done by the theologians, especially in those matters that 
touch their own fields. 

The contemporary theologian who has had the most direct effect on American 
lay scholarship is Reinhold Niebuhr, whose influence has been by no means con- 
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fined to professing Christians. In the opinion of this writer, however, the greatest 
theologian of the century is Emil Brunner. Brunner’s major works are fortunately 
now available in English. Laymen who are just beginning to read serious theology 
could start with Brunner’s two recent semi-popular books: The Misunderstanding 
of the Church and The Scandal of Christianity. Other good books to start on are 
Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, and John 
Baillie, What Is Christian Civilization? It goes without saying, of course, that lay- 
men will not become at home in so difficult a field as theology without diligent ap- 
plication ; yet those who take their Christian vocation seriously will find the effort 
more than worth while. The vocation to be a Christian scholar is not a light orna- 
ment to a pious life. It is a call to one of the most difficult and one of the most 
important tasks that confront the decaying culture of our age. 


This discourse would not be complete and, indeed, might be seriously mis- 
leading if it did not include some explanation of what the Christian perspective is. 


V 


One result of human finitude is that every man, however learned he may be, 
must view the world from his own particular point of view. The perspective of 
the scholar consists not only in the time and place of his existence but also in the 
set of general ideas with which he approaches the problems of scholarship. Some- 
times scholars are conscious of their perspective and many even publish a definition 
of it. This, of course, amounts to seeing a particular approach in its relation to a 
more general frame of reference. If in turn this frame of reference is defined, a 
regression is begun which leads to the ultimate, suprarational commitment of the 
scholar. To examine this it is necessary to step outside it and make some effort 
to see from inside and outside at once. This effort can never be wholly satisfying. 
No one can be fully conscious of his own perspective. It is very helpful, however, 
for the scholar to be aware of the ways his perspective differs most significantly 
from that of others in his culture. Too often scholarship is conducted on an ill 
defined conglomeration of assumptions and general ideas that are taken for 
granted by contemporaries in a given field. One thing is certain. Consciously or un- 
consciously every man has his perspective. Objective scholarship is an abstraction ; 
it can never be realized in concrete fact. The striving for objectivity is really an 
attempt to find the soundest and broadest perspective possible. 

There are levels of perspective. Included in the most superficial level would be 
the results of previous scholarship in the same or related fields. Building on the 
work of others is essential and desirable, but this level of presupposition must be 
judged by the deeper levels. One such level might be the frame of reference fur- 
nished by some school of thought within the field. This must, of course, be used 
with great caution or it might result in ignoring inconvenient facts. This level 
must be judged by the deeper level of ideas and values universally accepted in a 
culture and by what is known through them. But the ideas and values which are 
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taken for granted throughout a culture are in large part derived from the religious 
basis of the culture. It follows, therefore, that the most profound level of perspec- 
tive which man can reach is that which is grounded in his religious commitment. 
If his religion is not that of the society in which he lives he will not be able to 
communicate with others in the society on the deepest level of his thought. If a 
society becomes divided religiously, the result will be confusion at the heart of the 
culture and the beginnings of disintegration. It may be expected that in such a sit- 
uation there will be a tendency to avoid the deepest questions and seek unity in 
superficialities. 

Even if Christianity were not true, no Western could be more “objective” 
than he who adopts the Christian perspective properly understood. The other 
religions current in the West are all off-shoots from Christianity. They can he 
understood from the Christian perspective, but they offer no basis for under- 
standing Christianity. If (still supposing Christianity were not true) a man found 
a truer religion, he would cease to be a Western man and could communicate basic- 
ally only with such as adopted his new faith and had begun with him the creation 
of a different culture. 

But Christianity is true and hence offers the most “objective” viewpoint of 
which man is capable. The Christian perspective is rooted in a relationship to God. 
The existential situation of the Christian is radically transformed by his commit- 
ment to God, whom he confronts in the Christian revelation. It is the very heart 
of his being which is transformed, and in so far as his life becomes well integrated 
the transformation affects every aspect of his experience. The exclusion of any 
area is a denial of the wholeness of personality and of the sovereignty of God. 
The Christian scholar who attempts to find an objectivity beyond his fundamental 
Christian commitment succeeds only in perverting both his scholarship and his 
personality. 

It is a mistake to aim at great exactness in defining the basic Christian per- 
spective. At that level it is an existential experience that is not confined to the 
intellect though it serves as the basis of intellectual life. But there is a secondary 
level of Christian perspective. There is a need for the propositional statement of 
experienced truth. There is the need for searching out the implications of the 
Christian revelation for particular areas of experience. It is here that theology is 
indispensable. ‘Christian scholars in other fields need the aid of theologians to 
help define and put in intelligible form the meaning of revelation for Christian 
life. It must be remembered, however, that propositional statements concerning 
the revelation of God are always tentative and inadequate and are always subject 
to judgment by the revelation itself. This is true of all theological propositions 
without exception. Some disagreement among Christians on this level may be ex- 
pected and ought to be tolerated. The bond of Christian fellowship is not funda- 
mentally theological but is rooted in the reality of the existential meeting with God. 


An important distinction needs to be made between the perspective of a 
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scholar on the one hand, and any preconceived conclusions on the other. Pre- 
suppositions included in our point of view will, of course, influence conclusions, 
but presuppositions are inevitable—we are obligated simply to adopt the mrost 
fruitful presuppositions we can, and these will be those which can withstand ex- 
amination in the light of the Christian revelation. What has vitiated much Christian 
scholarship has been to identify conclusions of previous Christians in cosmology, 
biology, history, Biblical criticism, or philosophy with the Christian revelation it- 
self and so to manipulate the data of scholarship in the direction of those conclu- 
sions. This is a very different thing from an honest examination of data from the 
perspective of the Christian faith. If will be difficult in particular cases to dfs- 
tinguish the legitimate adoption of presuppositions and the illegitimate manipula- 
tion of data toward preconceived conclusions, but the attempt to distinguish them 
must continually be made. It must be insisted, moreover, that secular scholarship 
has the same problem and is even less likely to be aware of it than Christian 
scholarship is. This is particularly evident in controversial fields like the history 
of the French Revolution. The matter may be summed up by saying that scholars 
who are Christian are obligated to approach their work from a Christian perspective 
but that they must rigorously refrain from biasing their research toward any 
alleged Christian conclusions. 

Now it is obvious that a Christian perspective would influence conclusions 
more in some fields than in others. There is no Christian mathematics. Nor is there 
any Christian logic. But just as surely there is a Christian anthropology. And there 
are Christian and non-Christian social philosophies. These social philosophies in 
turn affect the results obtained in any study of human society. Brunner says that 
“the nearer anything lies to that center of existence where we are concerned with 
the whole, that is with man’s relation to God and the being of the person, the 
greater is the disturbance of rational knowledge by sin.”* It is also in these areas 
near the relationship with God that a Christian perspective will most influence 
scholarship. The degree to which the Christian scientist will be affected by his 
Christian perspective will be the degree to which he attempts to relate his work 
as a scientist to the whole of his experience. This will probably influence his teach- 
ing more than it will his research. The Christian revelation would not seem to 
imply anything with regard to electro-magnetic phenomena as such. 

It must also be realized that every scholar, even in such a field as political 
theory, where Christian presuppositions are of great importance, will also be in- 
fluenced by other presuppositions. He may, for example, be inclined toward social 
pluralism instead of the principle of undivided sovereignty. In this, of course, 
Christian is no different from non-Christian. 

The vocation to Christian scholarship is a call to meet one of the most des- 
perate needs of a culture in dire peril of disintegration and collapse. It is not 


4Heinrich Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason. Trans. by Olive Wyon, (Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1946), p, 383. This whole discussion owes much to Brunner’s book. 
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directed at the salvation of Western culture as it is, or as it has been, but at the 
creation of a more Christian culture, a culture which will be the fuller realization 
of the essential meaning of Western civilization. It is a vocation which challenges 
the best intelligence that can be directed to its pursuit. 


And yet the Christian teacher whose training and ability do not qualify him 
as a foremost leader in his field is not relieved of responsibility to this high voca- 
tion. For every teacher who is alive is in some sense a scholar. Integrity, single- 
mindedness in the Christian life, demand that every Christian teacher should strive 
continuously to understand his total experience, including his work in his special 
field, from the perspective of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


At Cambridge Friends Meeting Near the 
Charles River 


Jon Swan 


Their silence gathers solidly as stone. 

Turned with their waiting into monuments 
That hold a pause in time, they have soon grown 
Stiff in the world’s current; still, the torrents 
Stop there, ripple, twist and fall and flow 
Down again in the full stream. A proud bird, 
A gull, in from the sea, ponders his shadow 

On the river rich with rain and is heard 

Crying as he flies, his bright wings darkened, 
Changed in the moving water, he has flown 
Above it. But men, who remain, pause and 
Must learn, find out the silence of a stone 
When all changes, turns, moves as the ocean 
Moves, its supple waves breaking the broad sun. 


Jon Swan, one of whose poems appeared in an earlier issue of this publication, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the American Friends Service Committee in Cambridge, Mass., working 
with college age young people. 
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Basic Education in a Christian College 
Joun W. Dixon, Jr. 


SNL O PRINCIPLE IS SO IMPORTANT to those who seek to define the nature 

Ay Ht and the task of the Christian college as the one which says that all cur- 
H ricula (like all human acts or creations) are based on a faith and hence 
SUi] teach that faith. If that faith is one implicitly present, rather than ex- 
plicitly recognized and examined, then the result, in most cases, will be confusion 
in the mind of the student about the very substance of his activity. 

A college therefore cannot justifiably term itself Christian as long as it ac- 
cepts the presuppositions and the methods of an educational system which is ad- 
mittedly secular or non-Christian. A school has no right to term itself Christian 
if it does not consciously organize all aspects of its communal life according to a 
defensible interpretation of the Christian faith. This is not to advocate the kind 
of indoctrination that passes for education in many fundamentalist institutions. A 
truly Christian philosophy of education recognizes the creative sovereignty of God, 
God as the source of all being and all knowledge (and hence the ground and source 
for Christian education) but it also recognizes the freedom of man and the integ- 
rity of the created order which forbids the distortion of fact to fit the intentions 
of piety. It recognizes that man is truly man only within God’s community but it 
also recognizes that man is truly a member of God’s community only when he ac- 
cepts and requests freely to enter that community. Hence he cannot be coerced 
or enticed into true Christian faith. 

The will of God is both a gift and a command as Brunner puts it. Thus the 
service of God is man’s highest duty, second only to (or else a part of) the worship 
of God. Yet this life of dedicated service must not be confused with the fanatical 
ambition that bends the instruments of God’s service to the service of man’s pain- 
fully finite and distorted corruptions of God’s purpose. The first element of the 
command is fidelity to the nature of God’s created order and that means the most 
rigorous respect for the integrity of that order and for man within it. The first 
requirement of the teacher is that his work be honest craftsmanship and this means 
that he cannot distort the material for the sake of his piety nor can he violate the 
psychology of man for the sake of a spurious adherence to a dogma. 
~The Christian must feel constantly the tension between the authority of God 
and the freedom of man. He cannot impose or require a belief that violates man’s 
obligation and need to love God freely and by choice. Neither on the other hand, 
can he violate the authority of God by condoning the dismembering of God’s truth 
into self-contained compartments, nor by exaggerating the possibility of man’s 
freedom in allowing student choice to construct curricula, nor by permitting the 
materialistic evaluation of truth through artificial “course credits,” nor by allowing 


John W. Dixon, Jr. is Art Historian and Instructor in the Humanities at Emory at Ox- 
ford and the Graduate Institute of Liberal Agts, Oxford University. 
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over-emphasis on pre-professional training to encourage the prevalent materialistic 
motivation of college students. 

Consequently, the two principles that lie at the root of the activity of the truly 
Christian college is that knowledge begins with God’s revelation in Christ and 
that religion is the whole of life and not simply a facet of it. Faith is not something 
added to a self validating and self sufficient reason but is the ground on which that 
reason acts. Religion does not confine itself to one aspect only of man’s activity 
but ultimately constitutes the whole of it. Hence neutrality with respect to re- 
ligion or the teaching of religion is impossible and the search for that neutrality 
is one of the major delusions and superstitions of our time. Any curriculum and 
any course ultimately relates itself to some theology. It behooves the college that 
wishes to face its nature and its task honestly to choose its theology rather than 
blindly accepting an inherited theology. 

What then must the Christian college do? First of all it must do an honest, 
competent piece of work. This involves the same sort of command of fact and 
technique which is the duty of any educational institution. But it also means that 
the exclusive preoccupation with the teaching of fact and technique must be modi- 
fied to include a thorough training in the basic concepts which underlie all scholar- 
ly disciplines and life itself. The curriculum must constantly focus the student’s 
attention on first principles and the major questions of human existence. 

But to be even more exact, the Christian college must teach the nature of faith 
as the first principle of all knowledge and commitment to a faith, by definition and 
unavoidably, as the basis for all acts. 

The Christian college must require an extensive familiarity with the basic 
documents and events of the Christian church and hence an understanding of the 
basic principles of Christianity, including its function as the grounds for knowl- 
edge and action. The student cannot be required to believe in Christianity but he 
can be required to understand it. These principles should be taught in such a way 
that the student is required both to know them in the ordinary sense of the word 
and to understand them more deeply by actively testing and applying them to con- 
crete intellectual problems. 

A basic principle for the construction of a college curriculum is the nature of 
Christianity as a religion of incarnation. Christianity is rooted in a belief in the 
meaningfulness of man’s life on earth and consequently of the earth itself. Hence 
it is not possible to dismiss human history and seek for truth only in the realm of 
abstract ideas. The program, rather, should be consciously historical. The grave 
danger here is historicism, the belief that events have meaning only as a part of a 
historical process, not in themselves. There is also the danger ever present in 
American education, the belief that the acquisition of inert historical fact is in itself 
significant. As a matter of practical pedagogy these dangers are met by avoiding 
the presentation of a factual narrative apart from implicit attention to the inter- 
pretative scheme that, of necessity, underlies every historical account. 
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The key of the Christian is the “consciously” historical, history as the human 
pilgrimage through the dialectic of sin and grace to the communion of saints. The 
awareness of God’s judgment at work in human history disciplines the tendency 
to historicism by a trained grasp of the first principles of Christian historical con- 
sciousness : creation, freedom, sin, the Incarnation, grace and judgment. 


THE LEVELS OF THE CHRISTIAN CURRICULUM 


The structure of the Christian curriculum can, then, be seen on three levels. 
There is, first of all, the founding of the curriculum on the Christian faith in God 
as the ground and source of all being and knowledge. It is on the basis of this 
principle that the basic choices are made concerning the actual material of the cur- 
riculum, the subjects to be taught, the materials and methods of teaching, the order- 
ing of the studies and the student’s relation to them. It has been the practice to 
leave these decisions to the caprice of the student but they are decisions better made 
rationally and by choice than by the chaos of individual inclination. 

The second level is that of the autonomous disciplines, resting on the creativity 
of God and maintaining their own integrity of fact and technique. This is the 
area of actual classroom teaching, where the prime obligation is that of the crafts- 
man to his craft, where the most rigorous respect for the fact and the inherent laws 
of the subject is maintained. 


The third level is the Christian faith acting as the interpretative and integrat- 
ing principle as well as the judge of the natural orders studied in the autonomous 
disciplines. It is here that first principles are studied as such, hovering, as it were, 
over the concrete material enacted or created in history and studied in the classes. 
It is here that the student, learning that the unexamined life is not worth living, 
learns how to examine and how to judge the act of examination. It is here that he 
learns the structural interaction of ideas, faith and action. It is here that he begins 
to see the unity of knowledge, the different parts with each other and with their 
source. It is here that the student learns how to see that the disciplines studied in 
the second level rest on principles and assumptions, that the act of living involves 
commitment to principles and assumptions and that he cannot evade the choice. 

Even so brief and inadequate a statement of general curricular principles is 
necessary as an introduction to a curriculum revision which goes beyond the modi- 
fication of an existing structure and seeks to transform that structure itself. This 
is the task which the faculty of Emory at Oxford has set for itself. 

Emory at Oxford is the original home of Emory College before it moved to 
Atlanta as Emory University. The old campus was maintained as an academy and 
a junior college until the academy was discontinued and plans were made for shift- 
ing the school from a two year to a four year junior college with a general educa- 
tion curriculum. 

One of the first methodological steps taken was to abandon the term “general 
education,” with its acquired connotations of surveying the surface of a variety of 
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specialized disciplines. There was selected instead, as a descriptive term, “basic 
liberal education,” which is intended to convey the conception of an education 
focused on that which is essential to the education of the student as a human being. 
This involves a careful selection of areas and materials according to the standard 
of what is felt to be basic (rather than what best serves the pre-professional in- 
terests of the student). 

A further consequence of the emphasis on the basic is a concentration on the 
fundamental concepts of each area. Of necessity, this involves a considerable com- 
mand of fact and technique, since fundamental concepts do not exist in isolation 
from such material. It does mean, however, that there is no multiplication of 
similar facts once the fundamental principle has been established. Thus a wider 
range of basic principle is covered at the expense of command of detail but it is 
strongly held that manipulation follows easily after principle has been established. 

Although Emory at Oxford does not make a fetish of the “great books”, in 
actual classroom practice this principle means that the student must be brought as 
close as possible to the material in its clearest, most significant expression. The 
emphasis, however, should not be on any doctrinaire conception of the type of ex- 
pression of principles but on the principles themselves and the material which pro- 
vides the source and content of the principles. 

Any work which does the student’s thinking for him rather than providing 
the material for his thinking, any work which presents interpretation as fact, apart 
from argument and evidence which can be critically examined, is indoctrination, 
not teaching, and should be avoided. 

The historical consciousness of this program quite obviously has no relevance 
to the teaching of languages and less relevance to science and mathematics. Ap- 
proximately half of the curriculum is devoted to these systematic studies. The 
only effective modification of the language (English) courses lies in the manner in 
which writing exercises are not chosen at random but deal directly with issues 
raised in the other classes, thus making integration effective and relating language 
structure to content. 

So far there has been little modification of the science program. In mathe- 
matics the axiomatic approach is used, showing how mathematical systems are 
built up on the basis of certain axioms, thus introducing the nature of logical pro- 
cesses and the nature of mathematical thinking and the formulation of mathematical 
concepts. 

The most substantial modification of the curriculum has taken place in the 
teaching of social studies and humanities. These two areas are correlated along a 
three year historical program beginning approximately with the Greeks in the first 
year (touching briefly on pre-Greek cultures) and ending with the present at the 
end of the third year. No artifical correlation between humanities and social studies 
is attempted but it is conceived that each will be dealing with the same historical 
epoch at the same time. Thus the student will not simply take two separate courses 
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but will study two aspects of the same epoch. 

Within these basic divisions there is no further breakdown into “courses”. 
Nevertheless, in keeping with the principle stated earlier, that the integrity of the 
separate disciplines must be maintained, it is recognized that there are divisions 
of the social sciences, for example, which should be presented to the student. Yet 
at the same time it is claimed that these do not have complete autonomy. The 
usual splitting up of subject matter is ultimately self-defeating since it is impossible 
for the student to study more than a fraction of the separate units which have been 
split off from the whole body of knowledge. Concentration on the major works 
of man makes possible correlated teaching of several disciplines. 

The simultaneous use of important critical and interpretative materials enables 
the student to see cross section accounts of the historical material; not just the his- 
tory of Greece but the structure of fifth century Athens, not just the history of the 
Jews in Old Testament times but the prophetic interpretation of man’s life and 
the meaning of his history. Thus the student is studying the life of an ancient cul- 
ture, its contributions to man’s systematic ordering of his own mental processes and 
at the same time is becoming familiar with the results and the techniques of mod- 
ern studies. 

After a quarter spent on the structure of classical history and thought, the 
second and third quarters are given over to a study of the Old and New Testaments 
and the history of the early church in the context of a study of the Roman Empire. 
Thus approximately a quarter and a half is to be spent on a study of the basic 
documents and events of the Christian church. Since this study extends over two 
areas of the curriculum—humanities and social studies—the student is almost lit- 
erally immersed in these documents and events for a period of months. It should, 
then, be possible to make him thoroughly and intimately familiar with the Biblical 
attitude toward the important questions to which he has already been introduced 
and those questions which were beyond the view of the Greeks. 

The second and third years carry these studies down to the present day. An 
account of the tentative plan for the fourth year will appear below. 

The keystone in this curricular arch is the weekly seminar which will run 
through the entire four years. It is this seminar that will be the locus for the study 
of the first principles of order, the discussion of the nature and goals of man’s 
existence, that which distinguishes man as a rational and a spiritual being from the 
animals. 


THE CoMMUNITY OF DISCOURSE 


The technique of the seminar is consciously different from that of the classes 
even when the classes use that eminently useful pedagogical procedure, the class 
discussion. A class discussion is, after all, a teaching method intended to com- 
municate something from a teacher to the student (and eminently defensible for pre- 
cisely that purpose against those whose obsession with a humanistic interpretation 
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of knowledge—that it inheres within man—leads them to an overemphasis on the 
Socratic technique). A seminar is a free and open discussion which has no teacher 
but only a leader who keeps it directed in a coherent fashion and endeavors not 
to impose his own view on the other members. At an early stage there is obviously 
little difference between the discussion and the seminar, but as the student’s skill 
develops and his experience is extended he becomes more and more capable of 
independent judgment and can assert his rightful equality in a discussion of issues 
where there is no final human authority. Yet this position of the student’s equality 
is not held from a rationalist conviction of the innateness of a knowledge which is 
drawn out of a man by rational discourse but a much more Christian and Protes- 


‘tant belief that God’s spirit is available to all who seek him, that all of man’s knowl- 


edge is limited by man’s finiteness and corrupted by his sin and that it is only 
the community of his effort that brings him closer to ultimate truth. Thus the 
community of discourse which is the heart of the college becomes concretely mani- 
fest in the free, open and continuous discussion of the seminar. 


The function of the seminar is thus consciously held apart from that of the 
class work yet its material is just as deliberately related to the classes. The sem- 
inar is closely correlated to the historical ordering of the humanities and social 
studies and the readings are drawn directly from the historical epoch under consid- 
eration. The purpose of the seminar is the discussion and, in so far as humanly 
possible, the determination of the first principles of order. Yet eternal truth is 
never fully within the grasp of man and no man completely frees himself from the 
limitations and involvement with his own time. Thus when the discussion of first 
principles is carried on in the context of the historical studies, the student sees the 
greatest human minds grappling with the material of their life and their world, 
attempting to rise above the limitations of their own time and their own selves, 
sometimes and in part succeeding and sometimes failing. 

Where any particular man succeeds and where he fails will always be a matter 
for wide disagreement, a disagreement which ultimately should provide much of 
the material for the seminar discussions. Material from the classroom works its 
way into the seminar discussion by way of example, test cases, and comparisons. 
Similarly the insights of the seminar work their way back into the classes so the 
seminar becomes an active medium for the integration of the curriculum which 
has hecome so thoroughly the goal of modern general education. But it is not limit- 
ed to that function. It is intended to lift the whole work of the curriculum to a 
higher level of meaning and significance and provide the means whereby the dif- 
ficult, sometimes routine, sometimes dull work of study becomes effective in the 
student as a living human being. It is in the seminar that the past and the particu- 
lar become contemporary and immediate. It is here that the student most explicitly 
and consciously meets and contends with the basic issues of human life. 

The emphasis is on a few major works read slowly and in their entirety. Thus 
the first quarter’s seminar reads and discusses only Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
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Ethics. The unsystematic nature of Hebrew thinking will probably make it ad- 
visable to approach the Old Testament topically but the systematic nature of Paul’s 
mind will make possible the return to greater fidelity to the major emphasis. 
Once introduced in this fashion, the Christian critical principles in their var- 
ious formulations will become the continuing principle of integration within the 
curriculum, the thread on which later discussion will hang. The method of com- 
parison and contrast is one of the most useful in the pedagogical toolbox and a 
liberal use of this method will mean the testing of other first principles against the 
Christian until the student is thoroughly versed in Christian thinking. He cannot 
and should not be required to believe the Christian faith but he can in a Christian 
college, be required to understand and apply it, to use it actively in his thinking. 


CHRISTIANITY THE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


This method should enable the student to see the manner in which Christianity 
can function, not just as a dispensable devotional system, but as the source and 
principle of knowledge. Further, he can see the nature of faith and the nature of 
knowledge as founded always and without exception on an act of faith, on certain 
basic assumptions. In all intellectual honesty the Christian college must present 
other faiths, religious and otherwise, with the same sort of coherence and integrity 
as it does its own faith (but not necessarily the same sort of continuity, although 
in the reasoned curriculum nothing once studied is ever abandoned, as it is in the 
course system. Past studies constantly fertilize the present). The indispensable 
atmosphere of the college is not the rigid and exclusive dogmatism of parochialism 
but intellectual freedom, the meeting of ideas in free and open debate. The truth 
of God is a living truth and need not fear the competition of other ideas when it 
is honestly presented, not confined to the intellectual ghetto to which it is consigned 
in nearly all American schools. 


Further than this the Christian college cannot take the student. It cannot im- 
pose belief. Knowledge is not faith and the training of the student’s mind is not the 
conversion of his soul. But under this system he comes to his crisis of religious 
experience with his mind accustomed to Christian thought, Christian events, the 
life of Christian people and above all the life and words of Our Lord himself. 

So far the description has been confined to the first three years of the four 
year program. The fourth year is conceived as the capstone of the course. Here 
the mind of the student casts back over history and tries not only to see it in some- 
thing approaching its wholeness but to see it in its meaning for contemporary life. 
The information and the ideas which have been studied in detail in all areas of the 
curriculum can now be brought to a focus within the context of living meaning. 

The exact structure of the fourth year program has not been finally deter- 
mined. There is general agreement about the last quarter of the year and about the 
overall aims of the other two quarters. It is agreed that each student should write 
a paper of some proportion embodying some of the results of his study. Some of 
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the more conservative members of the faculty wish to retain a certain number of 
conventional elective courses. It seems to this writer however, that the following 
principles should govern the conclusion of this program. 

The Christian doctrine of work does not permit the conception of work as 
simply earning expense money, unrelated to ultimate principles. Neither does it 
permit the deification of work. Neither does it permit the exclusive emphasis on 
man’s rationality to the neglect of his involvement in work, whereby his life 
manifests itself. His work, rather, and his attitude to it issue from the ultimate 
principles to which he is committed. The fourth year program, should, therefore, 
investigate systematically the first principles which have been studied in their 
historical context. It should also provide time for the student to investigate rigor- 
ously and seriously the nature of the specific work to which he is or will be com- 
mitted in light of these ultimate principles. The bridge between these two can be 
the systematic study of the major disciplines, in terms of their methodology, tech- 
niques, their possibilities and limitations. (This does not have to be quite so pre- 
tentious as it sounds. The nature of the social sciences could be studied in terms of 
political science, for example, or even particular problems of general reference 
within political science). 

Thus the first quarter could be a critical examination of the basic methods 
and techniques of the three major areas of the curriculum. The second quarter 
could be free from formal classwork and the student, through guided reading and 
conferences, could examine the meaning of all these studies for his own work. This 
study could then issue in the real capstone of the program, the last quarter when 
the study of the humanities comes to a focus in the final study of aesthetics con- 
ceived in the widest and most meaningful sense of the word, social sciences comes 
to a focus in ethics and mathematics and the natural sciences in cosmology. Above 
these the seminar will concentrate on the ultimate issues of philosophy and theology 
which, in the best judgment of the faculty unite and give meaning to all of man’s 
activities. 
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A ReEviEw-ARTICLE 


Witt HERBERG AND JOHN H. HALLOWELL 


Natural Right and History. By Leo Strauss. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. x and 327 pages. $5.00. 


I 


There are unmistakable signs of a resurgence of interest in natural law both 
in this country and among European thinkers of various schools. The consequences 
of legal and moral positivism have proved so unbearable that its presuppositions no 
longer seem so attractive. Legal and moral positivism appeared quite plausible so 
long as it was merely a question of detached, dispassionate analysis of other people’s 
institutions and values, which could easily be dismissed as part of a particular 
cultural pattern. It turned out to be another matter entirely when it became urgent 
to denounce the atrocities of Nazism and Communism as something more than 
merely a violation of our particular cultural standards. This is precisely what 
positivism proved notoriously unable to do. The demand for some trans-cultural 
standard of right and wrong became irresistible and the long discredited tradition 
of natural law suddenly emerged with fresh meaning and vitality. In one form 
or another, it seems to be part of the new climate of opinion that is rapidly supplant- 
ing the “modernity” of yesterday. 

Leo Strauss’ study, Natural Right and History, is a major contribution to this 
new concern with natural law. Professor Strauss is a profound student of political 
philosophy and an exegete of really amazing subtlety and insight. These powers 
he displays to good advantage in this book, and the reader will be grateful for the 
illumination and instruction, whether he finds it possible to go along with Professor 
Strauss all the way or not. 


The book, an expanded version of the 1949 Walgreen Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is composed of two unequal parts. The introduction and the 
first two chapters consist primarily of a closely argued vindication of the idea of 
natural right against historicism on the one hand and positivism on the other. (The 
critique of Max Weber is particularly noteworthy.) The remaining four chapters. 
the bulk of the book, are devoted to a study of the origin and development of the 
idea of natural right from its beginnings among the Greeks to such moderns as 
Rousseau and Burke. Professor Strauss’ treatment is, however, as different =s 


Mr. Will Herberg, author of Judaism and Modern Man: An Interpretation of Jewish Re- 
ligion, is a well-known lecturer in our colleges and universities and familiar to the readers of 
this quarterly ; he has written widely in several fields, including theology, social philosophy, and 
other related subjects. He is the author of Part I and Part III of this review-article. Dr. John 
H. Hallowell is Professor of Political Science at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
and author of the recently published book, The Moral Foundation of Democracy. He prepared 
Part II and Part IV of this review-article. 
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possible from the usual survey in the conventional treatise on the history of political 
thought. His presentation of the origin of the idea of natural right with Socrates : 
its develpment in classic form by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Christian 
scholastics; its complete subversion and transformation by Thomas Hobbes in 
the seventeenth century; and the unfoldment of the modern doctrine by Locke, 
Rousseau, and Burke: this presentation is profound, original, and full of unexpect- 
ed insights, though here and there one may wonder if Professor Strauss’ method 
is not perhaps just a little too ingenious, a trifle too subtle, a shade too abstract and 
discarnate. On the whole, however, the book is one of the most impressive of Pro- 
fessor Strauss’ work in the field of political philosophy. 

It is not my purpose here to review this book in any proper sense or even to 
provide an adequate account of its contents. What I want to do in the brief space 
at my disposal is to make some comments on the basic idea of natural right from 
the point of view of what I take to be the authentic meaning of biblical faith. 

The idea of natural right arose as a double protest—against unexamined con- 
formity to ancient prescription, on the one side, and against a capricious, nihilistic 
subjectivism, on the other. It bore witness to the convictions that the ultimate 
principles of good and evil, right and wrong, are somehow objective and rational, 
ingrained in the “nature of things” and therefore accessible to the human reason. 
This conviction was developed along the lines of the emerging “essentialist”’ phil- 
osophy ; indeed, it became in a way one of the two foci of the philosophic tradi- 
tion, which revealed itself more and more as a natural theology on its metaphysical 
side and a doctrine of natural right in its ethical and social theory. Some ancient and 
most medieval thinkers, Christian, Jewish, and Muslim, attempted to relate natural 
right to the religious faith to which they were committed, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. It is a doctrine that either stands alone or cannot stand at all, for it is es- 
sentially a “natural” philosophy of normative human life. 

The crucial difficulty with the idea of natural right is to be found precisely 
at this point: it is not “natural” enough to withstand the criticism of philosophic 
analysis and too “natural” to be acceptable to the man of biblical faith. Philosophic 
analysis can, it seems to me, show convincingly that the entire natural right argu- 
ment is essentially circular since the “nature of things” from which it starts is 
itself little more than a kind of retroactive projection of the natural right in which 
it culminates. Despite the best efforts of the metaphysicians, no “ought” can be 
validly extracted from an “is” unless it has already been unwittingly inserted into 
it." On this level at least, the critical argument cannot be easily gainsaid. 

Does this reduce us to a value-negating positivism or subjectivism ? Advocates 
of natural right, though not Professor Strauss, sometimes argue as though their 
rationalistic doctrine were the only alternative to moral nihilism. This is certainly 
not the case. Over against both rationalism and positivism there is a third way 
which is neither rationalistic nor positivistic—the way of thinking defined by 
biblical faith. 

The man of biblical faith, it seems to me, would agree with the rationalist- 
that the divorce between the “is” and the “ought”, between being and value, be- 
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tween the indicative and the imperative, however notorious, cannot be final, for in 
the order of creation the two are one, as they are one eschatologically. But he would 
also agree with the positivist, who claims that by no legitimate exercise of reason 
can this connection be established and the actual world in which we find ourselves. 
How is this seeming contradiction to be reconciled? By the biblical doctrine of sin 
and the “fallen” character of the world, affecting every aspect of man and his works. 

Professor Strauss makes it perfectly clear through reiteration and emphasis 
that the doctrine of natural right presupposes that man is “capable of acquiring 
genuine, universally valid, final knowledge within a limited sphere”, that the ‘fund- 
amental problem of political philosophy” can “be solved in a final manner”, that the 
“principles of right”, discoverable by human reason, are “unchangeable” because 
they are finally true (pp. 24, 35, 97; emphasis not in the original). But can biblical 
faith admit such exorbitant claims on the part of human reason? Can man, whose 
reason too is presumably affected by his alienation from God, pretend to have 
access, through his own powers, to “final” and ‘unchangable” truths? Can man, 
in his particularlity and creatureliness, let alone his sinful egocentricity, ever claim 
to possess knowledge that is “universally valid” in any significant sense? If the 
biblical doctrine of man means anything at all, it seems to me to involve an uncom- 
promising rejection of these rationalist pretensions. 

Rationalism, which credits man with a “final” knowledge of “universal truth” 
through reason, overlooks both the pervasive disorder of the actual world and the 
creatureliness and sinful perversions of the human mind. In the rationalist view, 
the world is held to be truly rational and harmonious, while man is not only per- 
mitted to retain unmarred the intellectual perfection of his “original rightness” 
(justitis originalis) ; he is even felt to be somehow able to free himself, at least in 
thought, from his creaturely limitations. Rationalism is thus, in the last analysis, 
a form of self-deification through reason. 

Positivism, on the other hand, tends to take the irrationality of the world and 
the actual limitations of human reason as both original and final. It has “some per- 
ception of the truth that .. . all rational knowledge of God (and the good) is in 
the highest degree hypothetical and uncertain”.? But it has no understanding of 
the orginal unity and “rightness” of creation and it therefore assumes the limitations 
of reason to be inherent and the divorce between being and value to be an ultimate 
feature of reality. In effect, what the positivist does is to transform his critical 
reserve into a metaphysic by erecting it into an absolute dogma, which declares 
that only factual statements possess meaning and moral judgments are little more 
than verbalized expressions of “subjective” taste or emotion. Whereas the rational- 
ist cannot concede that ultimate reality is not in some sense “really” accessible 
to unaided human reason, the positivist, confronted with the incompetence of the 
usual methods of empirical science in dealing with the ultimate realities of >xist- 
ence, simply denies that they are realities. Neither understands the full complexity 
of the actual human situation and hence neither is capable of grasping the actual 
problems of religious and moral knowledge. 

Professor Strauss is well aware of the irreconcilable conflict between biblical 
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faith and the idea of natural right. He has too good an understanding of the texts 
to find natural right in the Bible( pp. 81, 267) or to see it as compatible with biblical 
faith (pp. 74, 144). He states the two positions in a clear and forthright manner 
(p. 74). 
Man cannot live without light, guidance, knowledge; only through knowledge 

of the good can he find the good that he needs. The fundamental question, therefore, 

is whether men can acquire that knowledge of the good . . . by the unaided efforts of 

their natural powers or whether they are dependent for that knowledge on divine 

revelation. No alternative is more fundamental than this: human guidance or divine 

guidance. The first possibility is characterized by philosophy or science in the original 

sense of the term; the second is presented in the Bible. The dilemma cannot be evaded 

by any harmonization or synthesis. 

Biblical faith most emphatically takes divine revelation as its point of departure. 
“An ethical decision is itself an act of faith”, Dorothy M. Emmet points out.* 
Biblically understood, a moral obligation is not a proposition derived by reason 
from the “nature of things” (the very conception of an inherent and eternal “nature 
of things” is tantamount to pantheism). Biblically understood, a moral obligation is 
an obligation grounded in the divine imperative ; that is how it acquires its validity 
and power. “The biblical ethic”, Rudolf Bultmann somewhere says, “is not an ethic 
of value, but an ethic of command and obedience.” “The one thing needful pro- 
claimed by the Bible is the opposite of that proclaimed by philosophy: a life of 
obedient love . . . ”, is the way Professor Strauss puts it (p. 74.) How God’s will 
for us here and now is mediated through the Bible, through the tradition of the 
believing community, through our sense of the situation in which we are involved, 
is a problem that cannot be gone into at this point. But this much can be said: 
because it is ina real sense the will of God, the moral law confronts us as command 
and obligation; because it is the will of God humanly mediated, and inevitably so, 
it never can possess the finality and absoluteness which belongs to God alone. We 
have here a kind of theocentric relativism, which does justice alike to the element 
of absoluteness and objectivity that the moral law requires to make it significant, 
as well as to the inescapable relativity and “subjectivism” that must be acknowl- 
edged if premature and arbitrary absolutization is to be avoided.* The moral life 
thus loses its self-assurance without losing its firm foundations; it becomes a life 
lived in living responsibility to a living Lord, in repentance and under judgment, 
in “fear and trembling”. It acquires a quality and dimension that no rational 
doctrine of natural right can give. 


Biblical faith thus objects to the idea of natural right on grounds both intel- 
lectual and practical. The doctrine of natural right claims for the actual world a 
rationality it does not possess and for human reason a kind of knowledge that sinful, 
creaturely man cannot pretend to so long as he continues to “see through a glass 
darkly.” The universal moral sense of mankind, and even the widespread uniformity 
of moral standards and customs, are not to be attributed to the deliverances of a 
common human reason, but are to be understood as manifestations—obscured and 
perverted by sin, but manifestations nevertheless—of the “original rightness” of 
man. “Conscience”, in other words, is not of the order of reason or rational knowl- 
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edge, but of the order of the will and the “heart”, ultimately of the order of faith. 


The other major objection of biblical faith to the idea of natural right is prac- 
tical. The self-assurance with which he believes he possesses “final” knowledge 
of the good makes it only too easy for the man who thinks in terms of natural right 
to claim unqualified universal validity for his values and standards. Did not Paul 
(even Paul!) hold it as self-evident that “nature itself’ teaches us “that for a man 
to wear long hair is degrading to him, but if a woman has long hair, it is her pride” 
(I Cor. 11.14-15) ? Natural right savors too much of the moral and spiritual secur- 
itas that Luther held to be the greatest peril to the true life of faith. Natural right, 
in its authentic form,’ knows nothing of judgment and repentance except as the 
impersonal operations of the “nature of things” and man’s regret for his insuf- 
ficient rationality. It knows nothing of that total self-emptying before God, the 
emptying of ail claims and pretensions to self-sufficiency, which Jewish and Chris- 
tian teaching alike see as the very condition of man’s “justification”. Natural 
right claims to provide an autonomous natural ground of human existence, which 
in biblical faith means an idolatrous ground. This, in the last analysis, is the es- 
sential point of difference between the two, and it is not the least of the services 
Professor Strauss renders in this book that he shows how irreconcilable the dif- 
ference really is. 


NOTES 


1“That one cannot argue from existence to value has become almost a philosophic 
dogma and the break between the two realms would seem to be absolute as far as 
deduction is concerned” (George Boas, “The Irrational”, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
xliv, no. 4, February 13, 1947).—‘“No sense of obligation can be evolved from the actual 
constitution of humanity without some logical shar practice. It is impossible to define 
what man ought to be from what he actually is” (Emil Brunner, The Divine Impera- 
tive, p. 40). 

2Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, pp. 356-57. 

3Dorothy M. Emmet, “Kierkegaard and the ‘Existential’ Philosophy”, Philosophy, 
Vol. xvi, no. 63, July 1941. 

4The philosophical elaboration of this ethic of theocentric relativism will be found 
brilliantly developed in H. Richard Niebuhr’s paper, “The Center of Value” in Moral 
Principles of Action, ed. Ruth N. Anshen. 

5The idea of natural right is sometimes advocated in a form that seems to affirm 
the classic doctrine but really asserts something very different. Thus Wilber G. Katz, 
professor of law at the law school of the University of Chicago, writes: “A, thumb- 
nail sketch of the nature of man in the Judeo-Christian tradition must include .. . 
Inferences may then be drawn as to man’s proper good and as to the conditions nec- 
essary for his development toward this goal . . . We begin thus with the capacities in 
virtue of which man is said to be created in God’s image ... This view of man’s 
powers suggests that his proper good is the freeing and exercise of his capacity for 
creative and loving response to the world and its inhabitants” (Natural Law and Hu- 
man Nature, Faculty Paper issued by the National Council of the Episcopal Church, 
pp. 4, 5, 7; emphasis not in original). Here the inferences as to man’s “proper good” 
are drawn not from a rational analysis of the “nature of things”, but from the “Judeo- 
Christian tradition.” This is not the doctrine of natural law in its proper sense; it is 
a modified form of biblical “revelationism”. — In the same brochure, John Wild of 
Harvard, commenting on Dean Katz’ paper, states the doctrine of natural law in its 
classical form: “It is a . . . doctrine which holds that the normative principles of good 
and bad, and right and wrong, . .. are ingrained in the nature of things .. . (Natural 
law) is a normative law embedded in human nature, enforced by natural sanctions, 
rather than by arbitrary command...” (pp. 15, 19). The difference is obvious. 
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II 


Is there any foundation in reality for the distinction between right and wrong 
in ethics and politics? Professor Strauss believes that there is and in presenting 
his case makes a significant contribution towards an understanding of the intellect- 
ual crisis in which we find ourselves. Based upon a series of lectures which Pro- 
fessor Strauss delivered at the University of Chicago in 1949 under the auspices 
of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, this book presents a formidable challenge 
to a positivistically oriented social science. 

Modern social science not only admits its inability to help us in discriminating 
between legitimate and illegitimate, just and unjust objectives but denies that any 
rational method exists by which such judgments can objectively be made. As a con- 
sequence, Professor Strauss points out, “we can be or become wise in all matters 
of secondary importance, but we have to be resigned to utter ignorance in the most 
important respect : we cannot have any knowledge regarding the ultimate principles 
of our choice, i.e. regarding their soundness or unsoundness ; our ultimate principles 
have no other support than our arbitrary and blind preferences. We are then in the 
position of beings who are sane and sober when engaged in trivial business and who 
gamble like madmen when confronted with serious issues—retail sanity and whole- 
sale madness.” Such a conception of social science, Professor Strauss points out, 
not only leads to nihilism but, in fact, “is identical with nihilism.” Modern social 
scientists not only deny that “men can know what is good” but insist that that de- 
nial is required by the demands of tolerance and the cultivation of individuality. 


The modern rejection of natural right by which Professor Strauss means the 
rejection of the belief that there is a foundation in reality for the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong in ethics and politics, takes place either in the name of his- 
tory or in the name of the distinction between so-called facts and values. The first 
two lectures examine each of these critically, with the second being devoted to a 
brilliant analysis of the meaning and limitations of the methodology of Max 
Weber. Underlying Weber’s methodology, Professor Strauss points out, is the view 
that “reality is an infinite and meaningless sequence, or a chaos, of unique and 
infinitely divisible events, which in themselves are meaningless”—all meaning 
originating in the activity of the knowing subject. Not only is this a view of reality 
with which few people today would be satisfied, says Strauss, but it is also a 
view to which Weber himself was unable to adhere consistently. For he “could not 
deny that there is an articulation of reality that precedes all scientific articulation.” 
Subsequent lectures discuss the origin of the idea of natural right, the classical 
doctrine of natural right, the modern idea of natural right especially as conceived 
by Hobbes and Locke, and the crisis of modern natural right in Rousseau and 
Burke. 

The rejection of natural right in the name of history is historicism, and it 
is with the rise of historicism and its limitations that the bulk of this book is 
concerned. Briefly stated, historicism is the doctrine that all thought is historically 
conditioned and hence relative. There is not, because there cannot be, any know!- 
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edge of an eternal, transhistorical order such as is presupposed by the theory of 
natural right. But historicism is open to the objection that it professes to be a truth 
of just such an eternal and transhistorical nature. It states that all truths are radi- 
cally dependent upon the societies in which they emerge and so are relative to those 
societies ; but this most fundamental truth is asserted as being valid everywhere 
and always. Historicism attempts to meet this objection by the assumption of an 
absolute moment in history. At one moment in history it is given to men to realize 
the complete dependence of all their thinking upon history. In that moment men 
perceive that all their ideas of natural right were a delusion. 


Professor Strauss suggests that the answer to historicism is to show how it 
came about. Historicism, he says, is the outcome of the crisis of the specifically 
modern interpretation of natural right. If this can be shown, then historicism’s 
claim to have arrived at the absolute moment in history will collapse. 


The origin of the idea of natural right has its roots, Professor Strauss argues, 
in the classical philosophers’ discovery of the distinction between nature and con- 
vention. The discovery of this distinction gives birth to philosophy, or the quest 
for “the first things.” The philosophic quest for the first things is embodied in 
metaphysics as the science of being and it is now seen that political institutions 
have their ultimate explanation in metaphysical presuppositions. Hence the class- 
ical philosophers, and notably Aristotle, taught that there is an objective order of 
human wants determined ultimately by the structure of human nature. The end of 
man is the perfection of his nature. But since man is by nature a social being, he 
cannot reach his perfection except in society, or more precisely, in civil society. 
Civil society is thus natural, because demanded by human nature, and can be said 
to be prior to the individual inasmuch as nature intends not mere human existence 
but human perfection. Moreover, in order to reach his highest stature, man must 
live in the best kind of society: hence the preoccupation of classical natural right 
philosophy with discovering the theoretically ideal order of society based on nature 
and transcending the flux of history. 


The break with this tradition of natural right, Professor Strauss argues, was 
first made by Hobbes, whose intention was to put natural right on a scientific 
hasis. Civil society, as Hobbes conceives it, is not natural; it is merely an artificial 
construction designed to preserve the individual’s original right to his own exist- 
ence. Whereas in Aristotle’s philosophy society is prior to the individual, in Hobbes’ 
philosophy the individual is in every sense prior to society. Professor Strauss goes 
on to show how John Locke accepted Hobbes’ shift in emphasis from natural duties 
to natural rights and carried it even further. 


But it is in Rousseau’s theory that “the modern natural right teaching reaches 
its critical stage. By thinking through that teaching, Rousseau was brought face to 
face with the necessity of abandoning it completely. If the state of nature is sub- 
human, it is absurd to go back to the state of nature in order to find in it the 
norm for man. Hobbes had denied that man has a natural end. He had believed that 
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he could find a natural or nonarbitrary basis of right in man’s beginnings. Rous- 
seau showed that man’s beginnings lack all human traits. On the basis of Hobbes’ 
premise, therefore, it became necessary to abandon altogether the attempt to find 
the basis for right in nature, in human nature. And Rousseau seemed to have shown 
an alternative. For he had shown that what is characteristically human is not the 
gift of nature, but is the outcome of what man did, or was forced to do, in order to 
overcome, or to change nature; man’s humanity is the product of the historical 
process. For a moment—the moment lasted longer than a century—it seemed pos- 
sible to seek the standard of human action in the historical process.” Professor 
Strauss’s thesis then, is briefly this: by abandoning metaphysics and a teleological 
view of human nature, the modern interpretation of natural right brought upon 
itself a crisis which issued in historicism. Historicism’s claim to have arrived at the 
absolute moment in history therefore falls, because the genesis of historicism 
can be traced to an intellectual crisis which adequately explains it. 


Professor Strauss brings to his task an admirable scholarship and a brilliant, 
incisive mind. His style reflects the lucidity of his thinking and as a consequence 
his book deserves a wide audience. 

The reservations I have about the book refer to the author’s initial presup- 
positions rather than to the details of his analysis. Professor Strauss approaches 
the problem of natural right from the perspective of classical paganism; he inter- 
prets the modern revolt against the tradition of natural right, not primarily as a 
revolt against the Christian tradition, but as a revolt against the classical tradition. 
And it is not to the Christian tradition but rather to the classical tradition that he 
would have us return. The natural law doctrines of the Middle Ages appear to him 
to be a distortion of the classical tradition caused by the introduction of beliefs 
imported from revelation. One may contrast with this view the study of natural law 
by A. P. D’Entreves and Erich Voegelin’s New Science of Politics, to mention 
but two recent works that would challenge that interpretation. 

It seems to me that Professor Strauss dismisses with insufficient evidence and 
argument the contention so ably defended by Etienne Gilson that Christian phil- 
osophy is not only possible but that St. Thomas Aquinas went a long way towards 
achieving the harmony between reason and revelation that Professor Strauss would 
deny is possible. To interpret the intellectual crisis of our times, moreover, as a 
revolt against the classical tradition is to ignore the fact that the classical tradition 
which survived the disintegration of Greek civilization, survived only in the mod- 
ified form of the Christian tradition of the Middle Ages. The modern intellectual 
revolt, in my opinion, is more accurately described as a revolt against the “classical” 
tradition as that tradition was modified by the Christian revelation. 

Professor Strauss also errs, it seems to me, in suggesting that the crisis of 
our times is primarily the result of an intellectual mistake and that intellectual 
conversion to Aristotle would effect the cure. That intellectual mistakes may well 
have been made and need correction and that we can learn much from Plato and 
Aristotle—all this can be conceded; but intellectual mistakes themselves have a 
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cause and it would appear in this connection that St. Paul had a more profound 
understanding of man’s predicament and need than did Aristotle. Which is not to 
deny the wisdom of the Greeks but only to say that it is insufficient. 


III 
A Comment on Professor Hallowell’s Review 


Professor Hallowell’s presentation of the main line of Leo Strauss’ argument 
is lucid and his tribute to Strauss’ brilliance and scholarship well deserved. But I 
find I cannot go along wholly with his criticisms and animadversions. 

1. Professor Hallowell is right, I think, in emphasizing that the modern revolt 
against natural law is a revolt against the Christian version of the doctrine rather 
than against the idea in its “classical” (Platonic-Aristotelian) form. But I think 
Professor Strauss is on surer ground when he insists that the “classical” tradition 
is radically antithetic to biblical “‘revelationism” and cannot be combined with the 
latter in any coherent way. The natural right doctrine properly belongs to the Greek 
philosopher, not to the Christian theologian, and where the latter has attempted to 
make the doctrine his own, it has always been to the detriment of both natural right 
and Christian tradition. 

2. Professor Hallowell endorses Gilson’s vindication of “Christian philosophy”, 
and indeed belief in the viability of “Christian philosophy” is necessary for the 
Christian if he is to support a natural right position. But a “Christian philosophy” 
seems to me impossible, indeed almost a contradiction in terms, if “Christian” 
means biblical and “philosophy” refers to the familiar enterprise of ontological 
system-building. Ontological speculation is utterly alien to the biblical way of 
thinking, and the pretensions of rational system-building fall under the biblical con- 
demnation of delusive “wisdom”. The attempt to synthesize biblical tradition with 
Greek philosophy, made by Christian, Jewish, and Muslim scholasticism alike, 
necessarily leads to the dehistoricizing of the historical and the depersonalizing of 
the personal, and therefore to the sacrifice of the biblical to the philosophical. 
While the product is unquestionably philosophy, it is more than doubtful whether 
it can be called Christian. 

Specifically, I should say that it is impossible for the human mind to work out 
a rational system of the “nature of things,” first because existing actuality is pro- 
foundly disordered and irrational (“fallen world”), and secondly, because human 
reason, like every other aspect of man’s being and functioning, is affected by this 
disorder. In the last analysis, it is faith that “justifies” reason, not the other way 
around. 

3. Professor Hallowell is quite right in stressing that the crisis of our time is 
not primarily the result of an intellectual mistake (as Professor Strauss seems to 
think) and in reminding us that “intellectual mistakes themselves have a cause”. 
He is emphatically right in asserting that “St. Paul had a more profound under- 
standing of man’s predicament and need than did Aristotle.” But I cannot go along 
with his qualification : “Which is not to deny the wisdom of the Greeks, but only 
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to say that it is insufficient.” The “wisdom of the Greeks”, in these matters at least, 
seems to me to be not merely insufficient, but false and perverted as well: in 
other words, “nature” is not merely incomplete, to be perfected by “grace”; it 
is disordered and perverted, to be redeemed by it. The difference seems to me 
crucial. It warrants Yehudah ha-Levi’s classic warning: “Be not seduced by the 
wisdom of the Greeks; it bears flowers, but no fruit.”” These words might have 
heen uttered by Paul himself. 


IV 
A Comment on Mr. Herberg’s Review 


Like Mr. Herberg I recognize that what he calls “the biblical faith,” and 
which I should prefer to identify more explicitly as Christianity, reveals truths 
about God, man and the universe of which the Greek philosophers were ignorant. 
But unlike him I believe that Plato and Aristotle had discovered some measure 
of the truth about man and the universe and that since truth is one and universal 
that measure of the truth which they were enabled to discover through the use of 
their God-given reason is compatible with the revelation of Christ. Indeed I would 
say, with some of the early Church fathers, that the Greeks no less than the Jews 
helped to prepare the way for the acceptance of that revelation. Not only did St. 
Paul clearly declare that natural knowledge of the existence of God is possible 
(Romans 1:20) but in the first chapter of his Gospel, St. John speaks of the 
Word of God as “the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” (John 1:9) And St. Augustine says: “Such is the power of the true God- 
head that it cannot be altogether and utterly hidden from the rational creature 
once it makes use of its reason. For, with the exception of a few in whom nature 
is excessively depraved, the whole human race confesses God to be the author of 
the world.”* If Christianity is true it is surely compatible with truth wherever it 
is found and by whomever it is discovered. 


Mr. Herberg suggests that the greatest service rendered by Professor Strauss’ 
book is that he “shows how irreconcilable” is the “conflict between biblical faith 
and the idea of natural right.” Like Mr. Herberg I recognize that Professor 
Strauss says they are incompatible but I can find no sustained argument to this 
effect in Strauss’ book. Indeed this is not the central theme of the book but only 
a peripheral interest. Professor Strauss’ comments on the “conflict” are only casual 
asides, statements intended to be accepted as self-evidently true. Mr. Herberg 
speaks of the good understanding of the biblical texts displayed by Professor 
Strauss’ work. In turning for help in understanding those texts I should prefer 
the help of the Church fathers to that of one who explicitly prefers the perspective 
of classical paganism to that of Christianity. 


Mr. Herberg suggests that we must choose between positivism, rationalism 
and “the biblical faith” as seen through Barthian spectacles. We would certainly 
agree in rejecting the positivistic perspective as inadequate although Mr. Herberg 
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would appear to be greatly under its influence when he states categorically that 
“no ‘ought’ can be validly extracted from an ‘is’.”* We would also agree in re- 
jecting rationalism as he defines it. But like many people writing today Mr. Her- 
berg recognizes apparently no distinction between post-Cartesian rationalism, the 
rationalism of Christian thinkers in the Middle Ages, and the rationalism of Plato. 


Mr. Herberg speaks of a rationalism “which credits man with a ‘final’ know- 
ledge of ‘universal truth’ through reason.” It is doubtful if Plato was a rationalist 
in this sense and it is certainly not descriptive of the rationalism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Though he admired the philosophy of Aristotle and incorporated a great 
deal of it into his own thinking, St. Thomas did not believe that ultimate reality is 
accessible to unaided human reason and he did not hesitate to modify and reject 
Aristotle where he found Aristotle to be in error or insufficient. St. Thomas most 
emphatically takes divine revelation as his point of departure. He does not deny 
the sinfulness of man nor the fact that man can be saved by the grace of God alone. 


The attitude of one who seeks to understand his faith rationally is not neces- 
sarily egocentric, presumptuous, or sinful. “I do not endeavor, O Lord,” St. Anselm 
of Canterbury once declared, “to penetrate thy sublimity for in no wise do I com- 
pare my understanding with that: but I long to understand in some degree thy 
truth, which my heart believes and loves. For I do not seek to understand that I 
may believe, but I believe in order to understand. For this also I believe, that unless 
I believed, I should not understand.” The Gospel does not suggest that we should 
not use our God-given reason to understand as much as we can but rather promises 
those who seek truth in the light of the revealed word the reward of understanding. 
“If to believe were not one thing and to understand another,” says St. Augustine, 
“and unless we had first to believe the great and divine thing which we desire to 
understand, the Prophet would have spoken idly when he said: “Unless you believe, 
you shall not understand.’ (Is. 7:9) Our Lord Himself, too, by His words and 
deeds exhorted those whom he called to salvation, that they first believe. But after- 
wards, when He was talking of the gift which He would give to believers, He did 
not say, ‘This is eternal life that you may believe,’ but ‘This is eternal life: that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou has sent.’ 
(John 17:3). Furthermore, He said to those who were already believers, ‘Seek and 
ve shall find.’ (Matt. 7:7) For what is believed unknown cannot be called found. 
nor is any one capable of finding God, unless he first believe that he will eventually 
find Him . .. That which we seek on His exhortation,, we shall find by His show- 
ing it to us, so far as it is possible to such as us to find this in this life . . . and 
we must surely believe that after this life this will be perceived and attained more 
clearly and more perfectly.’’* 

As George Thomas has pointed out “It is impossible even to elucidate the 
faith, much less to defend and apply it, without the help of philosophy. Philoso- 
phy is nothing but the attempt to think as clearly, coherently, and comprehensively 
as possible about the nature of ultimate reality and value. Since revelation has dis- 
closed something important about ultimate reality and value, and since the meaning 
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oi its disclosure must be stated by rational beings in general terms, it is inevitable 
that the general categories and conclusions of ‘philosophy should be used to ex- 
plain and defend it. If no philosophy exists that is an adequate vehicle of its mean- 
ing, it must create a philosophy that is adequate. But a philosophy cannot be 
created out of nothing. It must be fashioned out of the materials that have been 
prepared by previous philosophical efforts.”* St. Augustine’s doctrine of divine 
illumination makes use of a recurring Platonic theme and makes use of it without 
apology for its “unbiblical” character. In his effort to point out the fallacies in the 
thinking of the Manichaeans and the Pelagians. St. Augustine certainly makes 
use of rational argument and presumed some capacity on the part of those to 
whom his arguments were addressed to be persuaded by them. Otherwise his 
writing would have been in vain. Despite his “particularity and creatureliness,” 
despite his “sinful egocentricity”, St. Augustine clearly claimed, it seems to me, to 
possess knowledge that was “universally valid” in a significant sense. 


Mr. Herberg quotes Rudolf Bultmann as saying that “The biblical ethics is 
not an ethic of value, but an ethic of command and obedience.” I am not at all sure 
that I understand what this means but it seems to say something quite different 
from what the Psalmist says when he declares that: “The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever: the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” (Ps. 19: 8, 9) The will of God confronts us 
not as an arbitrary will but as the will of One Whose judgments are “true and 
righteous altogether.” The moral principles enunciated in the New Testament rep- 
resent a moral advance over the principles of the Old but they are not wholly discon- 
tinuous with them nor are they wholly different from the moral principles found in 
Chinese, Buddhist, Hindu and Greek thought. 


Mr. Herberg suggests that the moral life is “a life lived in living responsibility 
to a living Lord.” This responsibility surely has to be interpreted and the only facul- 
ty of interpretation we possess resides in our mind. The “heart” may, indeed, direct 
the use of our mind but it cannot do the work of the mind. If reason cannot attain 
wisdom without faith neither can faith provide wisdom without stimulating the in- 
tellect. It is not a question of either/or but of both/and. The dichotomy between 
heart and mind which Mr. Herberg suggests as characteristic of “the biblical faith” 
does not seem to be reflected in Christ’s injunction “to love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with ali thy soul, and with all thy mind.” (Matt. 22:37) 

The Christian doctrine of natural law does not exalt reason above faith, as Mr. 
Herberg implies that it does, but neither does it subscribe to that notion of total 
depravity which seems to be implied in Mr. Herberg’s understanding of “the biblical 
faith.” Sin does not destroy man’s capacity to acquire knowledge of good and evil 
by the use of his natural reason but refers to that defect of will by which man is 
incapable of fulfilling the dictates of natural reason apart from the grace of 
God. Were the image of God in man so completely effaced by sin as the advocates 
of the doctrine of total depravity believe, it would be impossible to recognize the 
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will of God when one encountered it. It would be impossible to understand the re- 
sponsibility to God that Mr. Herberg rightly describes as characteristic of the 
moral life. 

“Supposing the world to be governed by divine Providence . . .”—this is the 
starting point of the Christian doctrine of natural law and it is precisely this start- 
ing point that distinguishes the Christian doctrine of natural law from the Greek 
conception. And that starting point has a good Biblical foundation in the book of 
Genesis. To equate the Christian and Greek conceptions of natural law, as Mr. Her- 
berg does, is to miss the distinctively Christian elements in the Christian formula- 
tion. “If ‘Grace does not abolish Nature,’ neither does nature abolish grace. Reason 
and faith go hand in hand, but reason is the handmaid. In the end it is faith alone 
which can lead man to his ‘end of eternal blessedness.’ . . . Natural law is the 
token of the fundamental harmony between human and Christian values, the ex- 
pression of the perfectibility of man and of the power and dignity of his reason. 
But the system of ethics which is based on these assumptions cannot properly be 
called a ‘rationalist’ system. The proud spirit of modern rationalism is lacking. 
There is no assertion of man’s self-sufficiency and inherent perfection. There is 
no vindication of abstract ‘rights’, nor of the autonomy of the individual as the 
ultimate source of all laws and of all standards.”® 

“Can we believe as Christians,” John Wild asks, “that God created a chaotic 
world with no order ; that man, made in the divine image and endowed with ration- 
al insight, has no capacity to understand himself and the universal requirements 
of his nature? Can we believe that faith and hope and caritas have no ground in 
human nature, and that religion in general is wholly discontinuous with authentic 
moral virtue ?’’® 


Notes 


1Jn Joannis Evangelium, 106,4. 


2An excellent discussion of this problem can be found in John Wild, Plato’s 
Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (Chicago, 1953), esp, pp. 85-93, 
134-156 oat 181-203. See also A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist (London, 1930), 
Series 1, Ch. 2. 


80On free will, II, 2, 6 as translated by E. Przywara, An Augustinian Synthesis 
(New York, 1936), pp. 58-59. 


4“Theology and Philosophy: a Mediating View,” in Edward D. Myers (ed.), 
Christianity and Reason (New York, 1951), p. 53. The seven essays in this book 
written by Episcopal laymen present a challenging answer to the Tertullian-Barthian 
version of Christianity. They illustrate the fact that Christian rationalism is not a 
peculiarly mediaeval phenomenon and that the “perennial philosophy” is not an ex- 
clusive possession of Roman Catholicism. 


5A. P. d’Entreves, Natural Law (London, 1951), p. 45. This is a good brief ac- 
count of the development of the conception of natural law from the Stoics to the present 
day. 


6 Natural Law and Human Nature, Faculty Paper issued by the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church, p. 22. 
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THE Open SOCIETY AND ITS AMBIVALENT FRIENDS 


A Review-Article 
WitutiaM H. Poreart 


The Open Society and its Enemies. By Karl R. Popper. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 352 pages. $10.00. 


It is now only slightly less than ten years since the appearance of the first 
edition of Karl R. Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies, a book written in 
a time of crisis, so passionate in its moral indignation, so substantial in 
its attack upon basic questions in the philosophy of the social sciences, so knowl- 
edgeable in its command of the scholarship of ancient and modern philosophies, 
and so trenchant in the questions that it poses, that only now have the criticisms 
demanded by so earnest and fundamental a work begun to appear. Now that the 
crisis in which it was written has settled into a dull routine of anxieties on the 
periphery and lie detectors, loyalty boards, the “jurisprudence of security” and 
compulsory Godliness in the center of what remains of the Open Society, and 
with the appearance of a second and enlarged edition of the book, it is time to 
assess once more the faith of Karl R. Popper, friend of the Open Society. 

To say that the book in question is a tract, besides being a stringent, often 
brilliant, analysis of the logic of social thought, is not to speak pejoratively of it. 
On the contrary! Popper is assuredly one member of the class of “clerks” who 
will not betray the Open Society through somnolence, preoccupation, indifference 
or seditiousness. Indeed, at a time when philosophers seem to account the mortal 
struggles of democratic society as matters indifferent to their lofty concern, it is 
heartening to hear from a philosopher of an older generation—and a positivist at 
that—a responsible and historically relevant credo. 

But just because it is a tract as well as a scholarly and analytical exercise, 
The Open Society becomes of interest in and must be responsible to a public much 
larger than that in which, e.g., Popper’s exegesis of Plato, will be debated in tome 
and journal. 

I shall leave the latter question to those who are competent to raise it. In 
general, the question I wish to ask here is this: Is Popper the analyst sufficiently 
clear, consistent and integrated to provide Popper the tractarian with a viable, 
consistent, profound and engaging faith for the “friends of the Open Society”— 
who of late seem to alternate between the touching, but irrelevant knight errantry of 
Don Quixote, defending Dulcinea del Toboso, and the eager, but self-destructive 
base-running of the Brooklyn Dodgers of an earlier day who frequently found 
themselves with three men on First! 

One is reluctant to make such an undertaking. First, Popper’s over-all wis- 
dom, relevance and clarity is rare, if not unique. Secondly, one is aware that he 
has raised questions which it is only too easy to vex, perhaps impossible fully to 
clarify. Nevertheless as I read The Open Society, for the second time, I found my- 
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self filled with the same kind of uneasiness I had felt upon the first reading— 
which I then attributed to my own lack of acuity. On the one hand, I wished to 
applaud the moral indignation; on the other hand there was always a hesitation. 
Is the analysis not just slightly ec-centric? And if not ec-centric, then ambivalent ? 
What follows is nothing more than an attempt to raise questions as a means to 
personal clarification. 


It may be that in the long-run the most important contribution which Popper 
will have made is in precipitating the question: What is and ought to be the re- 
lation between Criticism and Tradition in the life of a Society? My own perplexi- 
ties with his book reduce, at the end, to perplexity with this question. As a means 
of at least indicating what that is, I wish to analyze his understanding of “de- 
cision”; the distinction between “Natural Law” and “Normative Law”; that be- 
tween “Fact-Statements” and “Norm-Statements”; and, his use of “Historicism”. 
It is obvious, of course, that these various features of his argument are most in- 
timately connected. I shall try, nevertheless, to keep their treatment separate. 
Finally, I want to consider the question raised by Popper at the very end: “Does 
History Have a Meaning?”; and to examine the relation of the answer to this 
question to the life of an Open Society. 

What is the central thesis of the book? It is the conviction that: (1) Civiliza- 
tion differs from tribalism—or the Open Society from the Closed—through the 
application of the critical and rational methods of science to the problems of civil 
existence; the prizing of democratic social reconstruction—‘“piece-meal social en- 
gineering”, instead of “utopian social engineering”; (2) Historicism—the sup- 
position that the same Jogos underlies both nature and history and that therefore 
man’s destiny is as little subject to man’s choice as that of nature—is the chief 
obstacle to the achievement of an Open Society; (3) Historicism thus defined is 
the product of the failure to distinguish between “Facts” and “Decisions”; (4) 
When this distinction has been made, men see that their destiny lies in their own 
hands ; and the living of a life where this is recognized, and where responsible de- 
cision of an appropriately pragmatic and “piecemeal” sort is practiced, is an Open 
Society ; and (5) Since Plato, Hegel and Marx believed it to be the “task of the 
social sciences to furnish us with long-term historical prophecies”? and that they 
had discovered laws of history which enabled them to prophecy the course of his- 
torical events, they are historicists and are, therefore, the chief enemies of the 
Open Society. “The metaphysics of history impede the application of the piecemeal 
methods of science to the problems of social reform.”*® 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, the basic confusion of the book is implicit in 
the equivocation surrounding the crucial word in this statement of the thesis, name- 
ly, historicism. This word, together with utopianism and aestheticism when Popper 
is in a more polemical tone, is forced to carry the burden of the argument. Yet it is 
plain that, if this has any definite meaning, it is far from simple. Popper frequently 
taxes the historicist with his erroneous assumption that he has grasped the laws of 
history and that these laws “determine” history. Nonetheless, he seems to equiv- 
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ocate in his own use of ‘law’ and in his conception of the relation of laws to what 
we might call “the facts of history”. (1) Sometimes the gravamen against historic- 
ism seems to be that it is the victim of the ambiguity in the word “law” or “rule”— 
e.g. law as a description and law as a prescription, also distinguished by Popper as 
“Fact” and “Decision”. (2) At other times, the gravamen seems to be that the 
historicist seeks to predict the course of history. But not only is this harmless 
enough within limits—even unavoidable—and only what the positivist scientist 
tries to do; Popper himself elsewhere grants that the search for “sociological laws” 
is necessary and possible. (3) At still other times, the difficulty seems to be that 
the historicist is a metaphysician; that he imagines that he has a grasp upon a 
.“structure of things” which does “necessitate” the future. But, is not the very denial 
of this “metaphysical talk”? And how does the positivist scientist claim that past 
sequences in nature are a clue to future sequences in nature, a presupposition of in- 
duction, save by bootlegging the metaphysical assertion : “The past is causally con- 
nected with the future”? If Popper should reply: “But the future is contingent,” 
and were to mean by this that my knowledge of any particular future is merely 
probable, we would have to agree. This however, would be a statement about my 
knowledge and not about the future. If on the other hand he were to mean: 
“T, K. R. Popper, know that any given future is not necessarily connected with the 
past”—then he would merely be exchanging metaphysical epithets with the historic- 
ist whom he thus indicts. For here he would either be saying something about his 
own knowledge and not about the future, such as: “Certain laws which have had 
high probabilities and which have caused me to expect a given event in the future, 
have proved not to be invariant.” Or he would be saying something not about the 
limits of his knowledge of the future, but about the future itself. But this could 
be known to be true about the future only on the condition that what he claimed 
to know was false, since its falsity is the presupposition of this being known about 
the future! Yet, it may be that Popper wants to say: “While both the historicist 
and I assume that in a general way the past is causally linked to the future, he is 
guilty of supposing he can say with certainty the specific ways in which the past 
and future will be connected.” In other words, he is saying, the connectedness of 
things is not an essence to be grasped, but can only be observed among actual 
existences. Or he may mean, in addition to all this: “I assume that the past 1s 
causally connected with the future as a general principle because it works. It is the 
result of a decision. You do not recognize that this is not a necessary assumption, 
ie., not a ‘Fact’ but a ‘Decision’. We see, however, that this raises an interesting 
problem, to be deferred for the moment, of the relation of the statement: “Assume 
that the past is causally related to the future’—which for the present we will call 
a policy statement or “decision”—and the various laws or “facts” that are dis- 
covered through obedience to this policy. In short, we must anticipate the question : 
“Is there any logical dependence ‘of facts’ upon ‘decisions’?” (4) Finally, his 
specific charge seems to be that the laws which the historicist formulates are such 
that nothing could happen in history which would infirm these laws. This is a 
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slightly different statement of the same problem found in (3) above. The historicist 
imagines he is talking about history in a manner analogous to the way in which 
the chemist talks about nature in Boyle’s Law of Gases. What he is in fact doing 
is talking about it in a way analogous to the metaphysician’s talk, who says: “The 
past is causally connected to the future.” That is, from the formulation of what we 
called “sociological laws”—descriptions of past recurrences in history—taken to- 
gether with the general connectedness of future and past, the historicist tries to ar- 
rive at specific necessary connections between particular past events and particular 
future events. 


I think at the end of all this, one has to side with Popper. But it must be said 
that he himself never really makes this clear and that the equivocation, however 
harmless it may be in a tract, vitiates the analysis— and I believe seriously confuses 
the friends of the Open Society. And I want further to suggest that it is this same 
confusion which crops up again and again. 

What, then, in sum, is his charge against historicism? He is attacking its 
essentialism—that kind of rationalism which supposes it to be possible to grasp an 
eternal logos behind the contingent events of nature and the flux of history. For a 
science of inductive probabilities concerning contingent existents, it would sub- 
stitute a deductive science of eternal essences. It aspires to grasp the logos of his- 
tory. In supposing that it has, it causes men to abdicate their responsibility for 
decision in history and creates a social elite which has been initiated into the secret. 
This is the displacing of “Open Rationality” by “Closed Rationality.” 

Now, I think we must ask, en passant: “What is the presupposition of the 
possibility of Open Rationality?” Plato would have said: “Either the reason 
grasps the logos or the sceptics are right. There is no alternative to Closed Ration- 
ality except no rationality at all”. How did it happen that out of a broken Closed 
Society emerged an Open Society with an Open Rationality—enabled to surrender 
with some equanimity the aspiration to grasp the eternal Jogos, yet still finding the 
world of contingent fact a worthy and possible object of science? Was it due to the 
Incarnation faith? The contingent fact acquired a new meaning through this. No 
less did hope (elpis) and faith (pistis) because of the faithfulness of God. Upon 
what is Open Rationality, inductive science, based but the assurance that nature 
and history are not mere caprice because of the faithfulness of God; and the mod- 
esty born of the recognition that it cannot grasp the logos because God’s faithful- 
ness is hidden, as is all faithfulness. Therefore it cannot be fully grasped by the 
generalizing reason, but can only be trusted—as it is by the scientist who proposes 
to speak of future sequences in nature by an appeal to past sequences; and who 
does not cease to believe in a general causal relation between past and future be- 
cause he finds his laws infirmed by negative cases in particular instances. The 
negative case is not proof that nature is disorderly, but only that the law is a pre- 
mature presumption. The scientist repents of his idolatrous certainty, and declares 
of nature: “Though she slay me yet will I trust her.” When God chastens Israel 
with the negative case of historic failure, this does not prove God’s betrayal, but 
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only Israel’s presumption to be privy to God’s counsel. The faith of inductive 
science and its relation to the recurrences of nature is the perfect correlate of the 
faith of Israel and its relation to God. It lives in humility before what is ‘given’ to 
experience, under judgment on its probabilities from an essentially inscrutable 
course of nature, in faith and hope that something of the truth about things will be 
partially manifest to a “broken and contrite heart.” Now this is not a mere bank- 
rupt Closed Rationality. It is an Open Rationality. And as Popper sees, it trans- 
forms human life. 

The same critical ambiguity appears in Popper’s use of the word “decision”. 
First, it covers a range all the way from the most basic and reflectively unexamined 
kind of commitment such as is given in the ethos of a culture or the syntax of a 
language to the most self-conscious and reflective kind of intellectual activity such 
as opting between alternative scientific hypotheses. It is, of course, very probable 
that an exhaustive phenomenology of decision would yield the discovery that there 
is between such extremes a common feature or features. However, Popper tends 
to assimilate all “commitments” to “decisions.” And in this is exhibited his Car- 
tesian anthropology—his assumption throughout that thought can become radically 
reflexive and that the Open Society—while it depends upon tradition— is one in 
which tradition is not a genuine “commitment,” i.e. something for which no rea- 
sons are thought necessary because never the subject of reflection, but is a “de- 
cision,” i.e., something for which it is recognized no reason can be given. Let us 
notice that while the logical status of commitments and decisions may be the same, 
our psychological relation to each is quite different. 

I would like to consider this problem as it is exhibited at two different points 
in Popper’s argument. Implicitly, these precipitate what I have called the basic 
question posed by the book, namely : “What is and ought to be the relation between 
Tradition and Criticism in society?” 

Popper says: “An Open Society . . . rejects the absolute authority of the 
merely established and the merely traditional while trying to preserve, to develop, 
and to establish traditions, old or new, that measure up to their standards of free- 
dom, of humaneness, and of rational criticism.”* The question to be raised is : “What 
is the relation between the traditions and the standards by which the traditions are 
to be judged ?” It appears that we are threatened by an infinite regress at this point. 
For even if we are unwilling to say that there is some simple commitment ultimately 
“given,” upon which a whole society depends and from which all its decisions de- 
rive; and even if we refuse to say in advance what must be “given” in any specific 
case of decision ; nevertheless, if there is not something “given,” in the sense of not 
now subject to a decision of the radical reflexive sort, then either nothing can ever 
be decided ; or decision is an empty caprice. For example, if we “decide” to preserve, 
to develop, and to establish traditions that “measure up to . . . standards of free- 
dom, of humaneness, and rational criticism”, we must have antecedently “decided” 
upon the “standards”. But—this “decision” is either a purely arbitrary, momentary 
and frivolous caprice which expresses no values or genuine commitments; or it 
does express basic values and commitments, but for that reason and to that extent 
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these commitments are not at the same time subject to a conscious, radically reflex- 
ive act of “decision”. This is to say that they are accepted on some kind of authority. 

Now, I think there are times when Popper recognizes this—and this is what I 
mean by his ambivalence. He says, for example: “My insistence that we make the 
decisions and carry the responsibility must not be taken to imply that’ we cannot, 
or must not, be helped by faith, and inspired by tradition or by great examples.”® 
Yet, on the other hand, he says elsewhere: “If we analyze the term tradition into 
concrete personal relations, then we can get rid of that attitude which considers 
every tradition as sacrosanct, or as valuable in itself, replacing this by an attitude 
which considers traditions as valuable or pernicious . . . according to their influence 
upon individuals.”® And what of the “tradition” to consider traditions as valuable 
or pernicious according to their influence upon individuals? This is not a question 
which is easily answered. But a refusal to pose it may cause even an Open Society 
to destroy itself through openness by a faithlessness to what Michael Polanyi has 
called its “fiduciary foundations.” 


The difficulties surrounding the notion of decision are obliquely made manifest 
in a most interesting reflection. The total impact of Popper’s book leaves no doubt 
whatever that he has a “philosophy of history.” Notwithstanding his blanket judg- 
ment that “history has no meaning”—and in the sense intended he makes good this 
claim by showing that there is no history to have meaning in this sense—he plainly 
believes that “the meaning of history is the propagation of the Open Society.” He 
nowhere says this, of course. But when we ask: “How is Popper able to view the 
revolutionary and reflexive-critical impetus of the Open Society as creative—even 
redemptive—whereas Plato—in Popper’s version of him at any rate—sees in it 
nothing but an unmitigated evil, we have a clue to a profound commitment upon 
the part of Popper. Why this difference? Popper says: “. . . Although history has 
no meaning, we can give it a meaning.”’ This means then that the philosophy of 
history which is above attributed to Popper must have been the result of a decision 
on his part. But here again the difficulties with “decision” appear. 


Let us take a step back. Popper is so anxious to distinguish “facts” from “de- 
cisions”—and rightly so—that he exaggerates both the “givenness” of facts and 
the contingency of decisions. Against this simplification I would suggest (1) that 
decisions enter into the discovery, utterance, acceptance and propagation of fact- 
statements—a claim which Popper surely would not deny; (2) that the decision 
to acknowledge a fact-statement is the result of the belief that it is veridical; (3) 
that norm-statements or policy statements—as when we propose a certain meaning 
for history—are unquestionably accepted as the result of a decision (as with fact- 
statements), but that they are not for this reason only proposals for action or the 
adoption of certain attitudes or expectations. Rather they are also assertions about 
what we take to be objectively the case, quite independent of our decision to act as 
one who has acknowledged and adopted the statement as bearing upon action. 
Attitudes and expectations are after all towards and about something. And I think 
it is manifest that Popper’s real animus against historicism springs from the—I will 
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call it—ontologic conviction that when he speaks of history, civilization and the 
Open Society, using policy-proposing language, he is not merely making a pro- 
posal, but asserting what is the case. Otherwise, his indignation at Plato is simply 
bad-manners. For example, let us ask: “When he says: ‘History has no meaning,’ 
what does he mean?” That there is not some logos of history to be grasped under- 
neath the flux of events, deducible or inducible from these events, because any mean- 
ing in history is always relative to a decision about its meaning anterior to the events 
purporting to be evidential of that view. Hence, there can be no history in an objec- 
tive sense. It might be stated thus, paraphrasing Berkeley: “To be an historical 
event is to be remembered as a part of a meaningful pattern; apart from remem- 
bered meaningful events there is no history.” I think this an accurate exegesis of 
Popper’s sense. 


But, when he says: “We decide to give a meaning to history”—what is the 
meaning, the referent, of this word “history”? On Popper’s own account, it can 
only mean “Remembered meaningful events.” What then has he said? “We decide 
to give a meaning to remembered meaningful events”! But this is either redundant 
or absurd. For either our “decision” is the conscious, reflective acknowledgement 
that the remembered events do have for us this meaning, quite independently of 
this particular acknowledgement; or our “decision” is that by which something 
(“history”) otherwise without meaning comes to have it. But, if I have not misread 
Popper, he wants to say that the word “history” used in the sense of the latter 
alternative has no meaning, i.e. referent. So—either our decision is an acknowl- 
edgement of what already is the case; or it is about a chimera! 

Suppose, however, Popper replies that the statement “the meaning of history is 
the propagation of the Open Society” sounds like a statement of “fact”; but, when 
responsibly analyzed, it will be seen to be a policy proposal, e.g. “act responsibility ! 
Do not acquiesce to fate!” What then? This will not do, since “Act responsibly !” 
presupposes the assertion about the meaning of history in the sense that to be re- 
sponsible requires that the context of response is given. I do not know what re- 
sponsible action is apart from some antecedent “decision” about the larger context 
of action, namely, history. But, even if I were to subscribe to the view that “the 
meaning of history is the propagation of the Open Society” because I have “de- 
cided” to do so, can I really “decide to” for any other reason than that I believe it 
to be true? And can I believe it to be true for any other reason than that it seems 
to assert something which really is the case about me, the context of my life and 
responsible action in the flux of time? In short, any statement about the meaning 
of history, far from being merely a proposal to “act in the midst of the chances 
and changes of this mortal life as if . . .,” is, implicitly at any rate, an assertion 
about what really and ultimately is the case with these chances and changes, with 
me and my responsible action and with decision in its relation to what I am and 
to my responsible action. And I suggest that the moral fervor of Popper’s book 
derives precisely from the fact that he does not for a moment believe otherwise! 


What are we to conclude from this analysis of “decision”? Not merely that 
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grave logical difficulties arise from Popper’s various uses. It may cause us to ask: 
“Can the Open Society survive in the dry-light of deracinate, critical reason and 
nothing more? Can, that is, the ethos of the Open Society be decided into existence 
by reference to a standard of evaluation which is itself decided into existence by 
individual selves which have decided themselves into existence by an infinite regress 
of decisions to decide? Or must it be nourished also and at the same time by a 
doctrine of grace, by which what is given may be received in gratitude as itself the 
very source of our power to choose?” 

A man can decide with integrity and confidence about some things only if he 
does not have to decide about other things. If he tries to decide in the radical re- 
flexive sense about everything, he becomes impotent and finally neurotic. Popper 
is gifted with too much common wisdom to be led to absurdity by the “logic” of his 
own position. It ought to be said nevertheless that, if my suggestions are correct, it 
would lead us to address to an infant at the age when he began to show an interest 
in speech the following remarks: “It’s up to you to decide! What language would 
you like to make your native tongue? English? French? Italian? German? Or per- 
haps some non-Indo-European language?” But, alas, we shall have to teach him 
English first! And thus by the time he understands the question, he is already 
hopelessly committed ! 

The distinction which Popper thinks the historicist fails to make, thereby 
bringing nemesis upon us all; and the one in making which he proposes to give the 
lie to all forms of historicist doctrine; and hence the distinction which is the very 
axis of his entire argument is that between what he calls Natural Laws and Norma- 
tive Laws, also called “Facts” and “Proposals of Policy.” Not only is he not content 
to employ a single dichotomy throughout ; he uses the members of the various pairs 
equivocally. It is from this fact that the impression of an ec-centric argument 
derives. Elsewhere, in making this distinction, he speaks of the logical independence 
of Facts and Decisions; or of the “autonomy of ethics”. I want to turn now to a 
consideration of these in order. 

First, he distinguishes between (a) Laws of Nature: Statements describing 
regularities of nature and (b) Laws of Nature: Norms such as prohibitions or com- 
mandments. He then suggests, in order to avoid the ambiguity surrounding the 
word “law,” the distinction between “Facts” and “Decisions.” 

Unfortunately, he does not stop there. Speaking of laws in sense (a) above 
he wants to say: (1) that they are “unalterable”. Now, if by law is meant a de- 
scription of the regularities of nature, then it is patently false that they are unalter- 
able. The history of science is a history of altered or discarded laws. (2) He also 
says that these laws can be “neither broken nor enforced”. Either he uses the word 
“law” in a sense in which they are broken, i.e., as correlations of phenomena with 
other phenomena subject to constant expansion and alteration; or in a sense in 
which it cannot be known that they are never broken, i.e. as generalizations with no 
known negative cases; or in a sense in which they cannot be known at all on Pop- 
per’s own account, i.e., as some determining logos of events in nature beneath the 
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observed and described behavior of nature which can be inferred from this behavior 
(3) He says that these natural laws are “beyond human control”. But what does 
this mean? How can these be beyond human control? They are on the contrary 
products of human thought. It is rather what the laws express that is beyond human 
control. It would be as absurd to say: “The writer has no control over the descrip- 
tion of the landscape he is describing”! Yet—it would be quite intelligible to say : 
“He has no control over the landscape he is describing.” 

In the midst of this ambiguity, what is Popper trying to say? I think he 
means to say either that: (1) “Natural Laws are descriptions of events in nature” ; 
or (2) “There is an objective order of things binding nature together.” If he means 
(1), then these laws are either (a) alterable or (b) cannot be known to be unalter- 
able. If he means, (2) then he has either (a) asserted something that cannot be 
known to be true; or (b) uttered an imperative, i.e.: “Certain general regularities 
have been observed in the past. Act as though these regularities will hold for the 
future!” Finally, if (b), then what seems to have been asserted as a “Fact” turns 
out to be a “Decision”. 

But perhaps underneath all this lies the conviction that, on the one hand, there 
is nature which presents man with something intractable to his will; and, on the 
other hand, there is history which is, at any rate, not quite so intractable to human 
decisions. Who would deny this! Yet precisely what is involved in each case is far 
from clear. 

Once again, I think Popper has a good case. But I seriously doubt he has made 
it. 

Above it was remarked how Popper in his anxiety to make the distinction 
between “nature”, as the sum-total of probable laws about certain events which 
transpire and exhibit more or less recurrent patterns, independent of human wishes 
and decisions, from “history,” which is more precariously described in this way. 
since part of the subject-matter is human volitions and choices, he tends to exag- 
gerate both the “givenness” of facts and the contingency of decisions. 

Since this confusion resulting from the Fact—Decision distinction is of a piece 
with the Natural Law—Normative Law distinction, and is equally central to the 
book, we must now turn to consider it. 

First, I believe, that however serviceable for certain limited objectives the dis- 
tinction between Fact-Statements and Norm-Statements may be, if we make it ab- 
solute, we seriously vex the questions at issue ; and that, in any case, their relations 
are very much more complex than Popper has realized or else has thought necessary 
to say. It is useless to hope to express this complexity here. I expect only to cast 
some doubt upon the simplifications that seem to me to underlie Popper’s argu- 
ment. 

Of a Norm-Statement Popper says: “It may be perhaps described as good or 
bad, right or wrong, acceptable or unacceptable ; but only in a metaphorical sense can 
it be called ‘true’ or ‘false’, since it does not describe a fact, but lays down directions 
for our behavior.”* It is supposed that this establishes the “autonomy of ethics” or 
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the “logical independence of Facts and Decisions”. I believe it does so only through 
what is in this context a wholly gratuitous abstraction. For notice that “directions 
for behaviour” either “contain” implicitly or presuppose those descriptive proposi- 
tions concerning the context of the behaviour enjoined ;—or the directions for be- 
haviour are meaningless. And further, those descriptive propositions are being im- 
plicitly “asserted”. 

Now, I do not want here to argue that the grammar of a Norm-statement 
is not distinguishable from that of a Fact-Statement; or that we cannot distinguish 
between the behaviour enjoined explicitly in a Norm-statement and the Facts as- 
serted implicitly in that same statement or what it presupposes. I want only to in- 
sist that Fact-statements and Norm-statements are logically independent only in a 
special sense, to be discussed later. 

On the other hand, a Fact-statement, so far as concerns its gramatical form, is 
implicitly an instruction for taking heed in a certain way. It will be seen to be true 
or false, if when we have obeyed the instruction, what we heed coheres with every 
other relevant feature of the environment. Nor am I suggesting that there is no 
independently real world. I am suggesting that “the Facts” are the product of cer- 
tain commitments of our attention, even if these commitments are “given” in the very 
syntax of our language; that they are the terminus of a certain process of taking 
heed in certain ways and not antecedently given; and that a person who sees “the 
facts” does so only because he has obeyed instructions ; and that, if he does not obey 
them, there cannot be, for him, any such facts; and, finally, that unless someone 
obeys them, there are no such facts for anyone! Now, to be sure, to listen com- 
prehendingly to one’s native language is to obey these instructions, in a sense. To 
paraphrase Berkeley again: “To be a fact is to be the terminus of someone’s in- 
terest inspired heed-taking (even if that heed-taking is induced by the syntax of 
the language he speaks) ; apart from such there are no facts; to state a fact is to 
issue implicit instructions for this heed-taking, using the grammatical form of a 
Fact-statement. 

Therefore, I dare to say that it is not the case that all Fact-Statements are 
logically independent of Norm-Statements; and that all Norm-Statements are in- 
dependent of Fact-Statements. Norm-statements implicitly assert; Fact-Statements 
implicitly of fer instructions for “action”. 

What then is valid in the distinction which Popper draws? 

Let us take two Norm-Statements of the order “o”, ie., N-SO (a) “Every 
event has a cause’’. I call this a Norm-statement because I believe it to mean, when 
analyzed : “Treat every event as if it had a cause and seek that.” (b) “One ought 
to love his neighbors.” The “logical efficacy” of these two (a and b) of order N-SoO 
is the propositions of the order “1” to which they give rise, when taken in con- 
junction with other premises, e.g. propositions like N-S; and F-S;. By this device 
I would like to suggest the strata of Norm-Statements and Fact-Statements; the 
complexiy of their inter-relations; the logical dependence of propositions of the 
form F-S,; and N-S; upon propositions of the form N-So; and finally, the logical 
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independence of propositions of the form F-S; and N-S; of one another. 

Take (a) above. “Every event has a cause” (N-So). The logical efficacy of 
this is that taken together with the premise: “X is an event” (F-S,;) and the prem- 
ise: “I ought to treat X as if it had a cause” (N-S;), and with appropriate in- 
vestigation, it yields the statement: “Y is the cause of X” (F-S,). I suggest that 
all propositions of the order N-S; and F-S; are logically dependent upon N-So; and 
that they are independent of one another, in the sense demanded by Popper. Or 
again take (b) above. ‘“‘One ought to love his neighbors” (N-S06) plus further in- 
vestigation and the premise: “X is my neighbor” (F-S,) yields: “I ought to love 
X” (N-S,). In short, Norm-Statements and Fact-Statements are logically inde- 
pendent providing they are of the same logical stratum. This is the position that 
Popper seems to wish to defend. And again, I believe we must say that he has a 
case, but that he has net made it in the Open Society and Its Enemies. 


Popper concludes his final volume with the enigmatic words: “Although his- 
tory has no meaning, we can give it a meaning.”® We have already noted certain 
logical difficulties that arise from this. | wish now, by reference to St. Paul, to 
suggest that Popper has not adequately distinguished between /tistoricist and non- 
historicist interpretations of history; and that had he done so, he would have real- 
ized that we can easily go between the horns of his dilemma: Either historicism or 
an as if ... “decision” of policy about history. 


St. Paul says: ‘For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate us from the love 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.”?° 


Now I believe this is neither an historicist claim about history nor an as if . . . 
decision to give it a meaning. It is neither an attempt to grasp a Jogos underlying 
history by deduction from a first principle or by induction from the recurrences 
of history ; nor a “decision” about history that assigns a meaning to it (which would 
be a statement about how St Paul intends to act, rather than an assertion about 
history) independent of something “objective to” the decision, about, which the de- 
cision is made. 

What, then, is the logical status of this utterance about history? (1) Clearly 
it is not a statement about Nature (2) It is not a statement about social dynamics 
(3) It does not pretend to arrive at goals or ends for history or in history by induc- 
tion from the facts of history (4) It is not establishing a chosen race, people, na- 
tion, or class for historic success or destiny (5) It is not a general law of historical 
uniformity (6) It is not a prediction on logical all-fours with the statement: ‘The 
Soviet Union will not triumph,” any more than the statements: “Past events are 
related to future events, so that from past sequences future sequences may be 
predicted” is on logical all-fours with: “The moon will be eclipsed at g:05 P. M.. 
tonight.” Nothing could prove either of the first of these pairs false. Something 
could prove both of the latter two false. Yet, it is clearly about history—it is assert- 
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ing that something is ultimately the case about events, life in time, ourselves and our 
decisions. 

Paul’s words do not suggest that he has made a decision about history (The 
King James version uses the words: “For I am persuaded ... ” not “For I have 
persuaded myself”). He is not telling us about a decision he has made, but rather 
that about which the decision is made. And what he asserts to be the case about 
events is that their meaning resides in Jesus Christ; that history is God’s creature ; 
that the chaos and contingency exhibited by these events is overcome (though he 
cannot say precisely how) ; that even if God’s ways are past finding out (by a 
form-discerning gvosis,) they are faithful ways; and that man may have a respons- 
ible relation to God, not through grasping the precise relation of particular events to 
the full form of His intentions, but by faithful response to all His acts. 

The difference between historicist and non-historicist interpretations of his- 
tory is the difference between living according to Closed Rationality and living in 
hope and faith. But hope and faith are not grounded in the transparency of a 
radically reflexive ego, they are hope for and faith in an objective correlate, even 
if this cannot be graspd by form-discerning rationality, but can only be trusted! 

At the end of all this the question remains “What is the relation of Tradition 
and Criticism in the life of Society?” Is a principle of criticism, of radical scepsis— 
and nothing more—the possible basis of the Open Society? Does not a principle 
of criticism have to point beyond itself to a reality upon which it itself depends, 
yet cannot be simply grasped? And if so, can an Open Society long survive which 
points only to itself, or only to its critical principle and not beyond itself to this 
reality ? 

For having forced us to raise these questions we are in the debt of Karl R. 
Popper. And we can be grateful that the Open Society has so passionate, even if 
slightly ambivalent, an advocate! 

NoTES 
gee In Defense of Plato; Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Na- 
tura AU. 

“Vol. I, p. 3. 

‘Vol. I, pp. 3-4. 

*Vol. I, p. vii. (Italics my own). 

“Vol. I, p. 66. 

®Vol. II, p. 226. 

‘Vol. Il, p. 278. 

‘Vol. I, p. 58 

"Vol. II, 278. 

1°R.S.V., Romans 8 :38-39. 
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Reports and Notices 


The Student Christian Movement in the Seminaries 


RicuHarp L. HEATON 


The Interseminary Movement is the 
Student Christian Movement in the 
theological schools of the United States. 
It is the aggregate of the activities of 
eight autonomous student regional coun- 
cils. Individual seminary student bodies 
in over one hundred and twenty of 
the nation’s theological schools send 
representatives to council meetings in 
their region each year. These representa- 
tives from the schools help to determine 
the character of local and regional ac- 
tivities, and elect officers who, with the 
help of special committees, have the 
responsibility to implement any decisions 
that may be made. 

The Interseminary Movement, in con- 
trast with the United Student Christian 
Council of which it is a member move- 
ment, must have what can be called “a 
life of its own.” The United Student 
Christian Council is a federation of 
student movements and student work 
departments. As such it can rely on 
being an interdenominational clearing 
house. It can function as through it the 
member movements and departments 
attempt study and strategy coordination. 
It has an operating base at all times, 
because it is able to command at least 
‘delegated’ and ‘expediency’ loyalties 
from those associated with it. The In- 
terseminary Movement, because it is 
a movement, does not have these safe- 
guards protecting its existence. What- 
ever degree or quality of “life” the 
Movement may have from time to time 
springs from those individuals and 
groups having concerns so important 
that they have to be shared. 

3ecause the Interseminary Movement 


Richard L. Heaton is the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Interseminary Movement. This 
report was written during the summer and 
prior to the Triennial Conference it, in part, 
describes. 
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represents voluntary associations of 
students and faculty advisors—because 
it is a Movement—it possesses a minimal 
organizational framework. Participation 
within even a minimal organizational 
framework, especially if it is seventy- 
five years old as is the Interseminary 
Movement, may be merely perfuncto- 
ry. There is always a distinct possibility 
that there is no movement at all worthy 
of the name, although meetings of duly 
selected and elected local committees 
and regional councils are held. Without 
the vision, the insight, the enthusiasm, 
and some sense of dedication on the 
part of individuals and groups, the 
Movement is always at the point of 
becoming extinct. The responsibility for 
the Movement lies with those who are 
willing and eager to take it, and who 
succeed in making themselves and their 
cause contagious. 

The national Interseminary Com- 
mittee can be best understood as a source 
of “life” for the Interseminary Move- 
ment. This Committee consists of a 
group of individuals, most of whom 
are dedicated to a cause and who seek 
to spread abroad in the seminaries the 
contagion of this cause.t_ No relation- 
ship exists between the regional coun- 
cils of the Movement and the Inter- 
seminary Committee, except the re- 


1. The Interseminary Committee is a 
program unit of the National Council of 
Churches and a department of the Council’s 
Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
Five members of the Committee represent the 
General Board of the National Council, five 
represent the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council, two represent the 
American Association of Theological Schools, 
two represent the United Student Christian 
Council, one represents the National Student 
Council of the YMCA, and one represents the 
Student Volunteer Movement. There are five 
consultative members and four student mem- 
ders. 
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lationship of cooperation and goodwill. 
The Interseminary Committee cannot 
control or direct them; they cannot 
control the Interseminary Committee.” 
The Interseminary Committee is free 
to work for a cause which must stand 
or fall on its own merit. The cause for 
which the national Interseminary Com- 
mittee constitutes a major source oi 
dynamism for the Interseminary Move- 
ment is that of the ecumenical move- 
ment.* 

The Committee has had a consciously 
ecumenical purpose for its work since 
1937. Through its policies, memberships, 
and staff it has sought to bring the 
ecumenical cause before — theological 
seminary students in the United States 
in such ways that it will have a lively 
relationship to their prayer, thought, 
and study. 

It has been the hope of those who 
arranged for the sponsorship of the 
Committee, beginning with the National 
Student Committee of the YMCA and 
the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches in 1937, the 
Federal Council of Churches, and now, 
the National Council of Churches, that 
it would cause the Interseminary Move 
ment to become the chief means of pro- 
viding seminary students with ecumenic- 
al knowledge, experience, and sympathy. 

In carrying out its purpose and its 





2. The regional councils raise their own 
budget; the Interseminary Committee, al- 
though it receives funds from these councils, 
is not financially dependent upon them. 

3. “The Interseminary Movement is a 
movement of students and faculty who believe 
in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, who are 
in institutions in the United States training for 
various aspects of the ministry, and who are 
dedicated to the ecumenical reformation, nam- 
ly the fundamental reawakening among in- 
dividuals, congregations and confessions which 
leads to the pursuit of the full mission of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in the entire world and 
which seeks greater unity among Christians 
and churches in this world mission”—Purpose 
of the Movement, North American Inter- 
seminary Conference of June, 1947. 


vearly program emphases, the Inter- 
seminary Committee therefore addresses 
itself in the first instance to the regional 
councils, and depends wholly upon their 
voluntary cooperation, It has four 
means of doing so. First, and by all 
odds the most important, is the stati 
of the Interseminary Committee. This 
consists of one full-time executive and 
eleven part-time student field repre- 
sentatives. The full-time executive is 
a general secretary for the Movement 
as a whole, and director for the I[nter- 
seminary Committee, responsible for its 
total concerns. The field representatives 
are seminary students who, for a very 
modest sum plus expenses in travel, do 
their field work for the Interseminar) 
Movement in the employ of the Inter- 
seminary Committee. They are not 
employed by the regional councils, and 
therefore work with the regional councils 
as the representatives of the nationa! 
Interseminary Committee. Three re- 
gions, being large, require two field 
representatives each; therefore eleven 
are needed for the eight regions. It is 
through the work of these field repre- 
sentatives plus the national executive. 
that the concerns of the Interseminary 
Committee are carried to and incor- 
porated within the Movement as a 
whole. 

Frequently in the planning of the 
series of conferences held in the regions 
each year, representatives of the national! 
Committee will have to remind the con- 
ference planning committee of the need 
to relate their plans more directly to the 
ecumenical movement. An enthusiasm 
for pastoral counselling may lead to 
the desire to hold an Interseminary con- 
ference on this subject; it is the fune- 
tion of the Interseminary Committee 
and its representative, not to discourage 
the subject, but to encourage the 
treatment of it in the conference to be 
put consciously in the setting of an 
ecumenical purpose. Or, as more 
frequently happens, a preoccupation 
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with faith and order subjects must be 
corrected by an insistence by the In- 
terseminary Committee that other 
elements of ecumenical concern be dealt 
with as well. 

Second, the Interseminary Committee 
reaches the regional councils through 
an annual meeting known as the Inter- 
seminary Assembly. Students represent 
their seminaries directly upon this As- 
sembly, but within the Assembly find 
themselves divided into regions in their 
thinking and planning, and direct the 
findings of the Assembiy primayily to 
the regional councils. 

Third, the Interseminary Committee 
affects the regional councils and holds 
them together in a cohesive student 
movement by a steady insistence upon 
its ecumenical purpose and by organiz- 
ing a series of triennial ecumenical 
national conferences for seminary 
students. The triennial conferences have 
been of inestimable importance both in 
forwarding the ecumenical cause among 
seminary students and in fashioning a 
coherent, ecumenical student movement. 
The effects of the triennial conference 
in 1947 are still felt, by virtue of the 
experience of individuals at the con- 
ference, and the permanent place which 
the preparatory volumes, the Intersemin- 
ary Series, have within the scene of 
theological education. Similarly, it is 
hoped that the forthcoming triennial at 
the time of the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches will have 
‘i continuing impact upon the thought 
and action of the students who attend, 
and a deepening influence upon the 
Movement. 

Fourth, the Interseminary Committee 
affects the regional councils and the 
work of local committees in the 
seminaries by occasionally sponsoring 
special activities in response to par- 
ticular interests. This year the Com- 
mittee held a joint student-faculty con- 
sultation in Cincinnati, Ohio, which dealt 
with questions relating to theological 
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education prepared by the staff of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
for discussion on the part of theological 
sections, 


The Interseminary Committee is 
sponsoring a theological faculty con- 
sultation at the time of the Assembly 
of the World Council in Evanston, 
Illinois, in addition to the student cor 
ference, This consultation will deal with 
the implications of the ecumenical move- 
ment for theological education, and will 
include administration and _— faculty 
members from seminaries in all parts 
of the country, as well as visiting 
faculty members from other countries. 
The Committee has planned “A Posi- 
Evanston Program of Emphasis’ for 
theological schools and the [ntersemin- 
ary Movement. The following is the 
present prospectus for this program: 

Small-group discussions and con- 

ferences are the surest way to deepen 

concern and elicit action amony 
students and faculty. Thus it will 
not be so much by printed accounts 
as by persuasive conversations that 
wide-spread attention may be gained 
for the inspiration and deliverances 
of the World Council of Churches 

.\ssembly at Evanston, the I[nter- 

seminary Movement Triennial Con- 

ference at Lake Forest, and the 

Faculty Consultation in Chicago, all 

in Augu-t, 1954. To this purpose 

the following proposals of action are 
made, constituting a program of: 


1. Fostering student faculty study 
groups within each seminary, 
and area-wise among nearby 


schools, built around study out- 
lines made available for such dis- 
cussions and exchanges. 

Prompting a half-dozen faculty 
colloquies across the country to 
deal with specific issues and claims 
from the Summer 1954 gatherings. 
with preparation of papers initiated 
by the Interseminary Committee. 


to 
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3. Relaying to all schools the out- 
comes of the Faculty Consultation 
in Chicago as these deal with what 
ecumenism means in theological 
education, thus furthering faculty 
interest in ecumenism wherever 
this can be inspired. 

4. Sharing soon and widely the names 
and addresses of all American 
delegates to the Assembly, the 
Conference, and the Consultation, 
so that informed first-hand  ac- 
counts may be available for church 
gatherings and conferences. 

5. Urging that regional Interseminary 
Councils adopt Summer 1954 
themes and findings as the basis 
for their regional conferences dur- 
ing the coming year. 

6. Acquainting seminarians practical- 
ly with the work of their local and 
state Councils of Churches and 
other area inter-church programs, 
and the National Council of 
Churches, that every student upon 
graduation may be ready to deal 
realistically with problems and op- 
portunities involved, as the Sum- 
mer 1954 emphases are carried 
out in actual ministries. 

The ecumenical spirit has come to 
pervade the experience of those who 
have actively related themselves to the 
Interseminary Movement during the 
latter years of its history. The larger. 
world-wide student Christian movement, 
in both its YMCA-YWCA-WSCF and 
denominational expressions, has been a 
germinating center for ecumenism from 
its very beginnings, and its ecumenical 
concern reflects the best that is in its 
history and in its promise for the future. 
Understanding the student Christian 
movement in all its various forms, as a 
movement whose vitality stems from its 
ecumenism is by no means the only way 
to understand it or to articulate its 
significance. Its ecumenicity, rather, con- 
stitutes its most definitive characteristic, 
and its ecumenism provides the most 


inclusive category for its description. 

This defining characteristic of the 
student Christian movement has been 
important for the Interseminary Com- 
mittee. As its work has developed, it is 
clear that the Interseminary Committee 
and Movement both are actually and 
potentially the most significant and in 
many cases the only avenues by which 
the ecumenical movement can directly 
reach seminary students. 

This defining characteristic of the 
student Christian movement is crucially 
important for the regional councils and 
local committees of the Interseminary 
Movement, because it is their task to 
enlarge the ecumenical concern of them- 
selves and their fellow students, whose 
express concern is to exercise leader- 
ship in the churches. Even though the 
ecumenical movement is a part of the 
current atmosphere in most seminaries, 
the understanding and enthusiasm which 
produce a sense of mission about it are 
not. Persistent, purposeful, comprehen- 
sive effort in this area among seminary 
students falls chiefiy to those individuals 
and groups active in the Interseminary 
Movement. 

The Interseminary Committee works 
primarily through the regional councils. 
30th must rely ultimately upon the 
individuals who are part of a concerned 
group or committee in the local semin- 
ary. It is not enough for local groups 
to have a larger community concern 
supporting them, or to have a unique 
opportunity in presenting the claims of 
the ecumenical movement. They must 
do more than sponsor meetings or spon- 
sor attendance at meetings. 

[In a very real sense ecumenicity must 
he domesticated, must be made to say 
specific things to specific situations. It 
does very little good for a group of 
students to go to a conference or meet- 
ing, interseminary in character, without 
the willingness to bear witness to the 
truths its members see at the conference 
or meeting. It also does little good to 
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go without the courage to be receptive 
and penitent enough to bring back 
something from this interseminary con- 
tact which speaks to the needs of its 
own campus, its own student-teacher 
community. Interseminary meetings of 
any sort are wasted occasions if at some 
time during their course the students 
and their advisors, if they are present, 
are not confronted with a _ concrete 
challenge for their own community, 
which is at the same time the source of 
a possible reformation, however small, 
on their own campus. Local Intersemin- 
ary groups must rightly ask themselves 
and their membership what profit they 
have from interseminary contacts, 1f 
these do not implicitly call them to re- 
examine in some specific way their 
own doctrinal or political heritage in 
the light of possible implementations or 
reconstructions, or in the light of en- 
larged personal meaningfulness. 

Local Interseminary groups must ask, 
what the Interseminary Movement 
means on their own campuses. They 
must examine the concerns on their own 
campuses within the framework of the 
enlarged concerns that stem from their 
ecumenical experiences. They will in- 
evitably find that their work must be- 
come more indigenous to their own 
schools, and that they must develop ac- 
cording to the needs of their own 
community a program which is relevant. 
Ecumenicity on a particular campus 
means outreach, mission in concrete 
terms, the development of local centers 
of self-criticism and of prophetic initia- 
tive. The YM-YW branch of the student 
Christian movement has tried to capture 
the campus by a campus centered ap- 
proach, and where it has done so, it 
has been eminently vital. The local 
groups need to carry on in this tradition 
which is part of their heritage. 
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Local Interseminary groups as_ well 
as their regional and national counter- 
parts may be said to be true to their 
purpose when their activity is always 
being replaced by a more permanent 
cxpression of a given interest or con- 
cern. They are true to their purposes 
when they place themselves in the posi- 
tion of being able to explore a new 
frontier, because the old has become well 
traveled territory. Local groups will 
know that they are doing their proper 
jobs as they see their own campus com- 
munities partaking increasingly in the 
life of the world wide Church. 


The Interseminary Committee as a 
program unit of the National Council 
of Churches is a department of the 
Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in the Council’s Division of 
Christian Education. The staff members 
of the Commission and those closely 
associated with it have tried to make 
the conception of “the Christian 
educational community” central for 
their thinking and planning. Robert F. 
Johnson, Associate Professor of Old 
Testament at The College of the Bible, 
lexington, Kentucky, took part in a 
joint student-faculty consultation on 
theological education at Cincinnati. He 
asked if it is possible that the 
ecumenical movement impinges upon the 
local seminary by calling those as- 
suciated with it to be the Church where 
they are, in the seminary. As_ the 
seminary is called to be the community 
of Jesus Christ within its theological 
relationships and environment and in- 
sofar as the Interseminary Movement is 
called upon to help to bring such com- 
munities into being, the Christian 
ecucation community will have its 
authentically revised seminary version 
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BossEY CONFERENCE 


Readers will recall that a report was 
presented in our June issue of the Con- 
sultation on the Relation between 
Philosophy and Theology, held at the 
Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, a year 
ago. Professor Henrick Kraemer, Direc- 
tor of the Institute, has written to say 
that, in the preparation of the program 
for next year, a conference on “The 
Notion of Truth” is being considered. 
He writes as follows: 

“On the last evening of our Consultation a 
general wish was expressed that our dis- 
cussions should be continued at a bigger Con- 
ference held here at Bossey. As Director of 
the Ecumenical Institute I then declared my- 
self ready to take this wish into consideration 
when drafting the programme for 1955. Furth- 
ermore it was the unanimous desire that at 
the proposed conference not only so-called 
‘Christian thinkers” but also representatives of 
contemporary philosophical trends outside of 
the Church should participate. In short: we 
wanted this Conference to be a practical ex- 
ercise in “Communication”. The subject to 
be treated was to be: 

“The Notion of Truth” 

(a consideration of biblical, theological, and 
philosophical notions of truth). It was agreed 
that this Conference should last from 5 to 6 
days and should not comprise more than 25 
members whose main task would be to bring 
about a real exchange of thought, thus making 
the conference a true encounter. 

“The Board of the Institute has agreed to 
put such a conference on the 1955 programme, 
taking into account especially the fact that in 
September, 1955 I shall resign the directorship 
of the Institute and leave Bossey definitely for 
America and thus should not be able to take 
part if it were to be held later. The staff thus 
decided = this conference should take place 
in the week after Easter so as to open on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 12th, and close on 
Saturday, April 16th. In choosing this time 
we realized that it will be a holiday period for 
most of the participants, but any other period 
would involve serious difficulties, as a great 
number of the Institute’s meetings take place 
at certain fixed dates. 

“As to the further participants representing 
hilosophical trends who do not consider them- 
selves as belonging to the Church, I suggest 
that one participant from every country rep- 
resented at our 1953 consultation should try— 
if possible orally—to persuade one or two 
such personalities to co-operate. In my opinion 
this procedure will be more successful than : 

written invitation from the Ecumenical In- 
stitute.” 
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The 
Teaching Ministry 
of the Church 


By JAMES D. SMART. What is the 
goal of Christian education? Does the 
church have a responsibility in public 
as well as church schools? A distin- 
guished clergyman and educator re- 
appraises the Biblical and theological 
basis of Christian education, offering 
a strong criticism of the Sunday School 
and Religious Education movements, 
and a constructive outline for a better 
way of Christian teaching. 
Religious Book Club Selection. 
Coming Sept. 7, $3.00 


Do You 
Understand 
the Bible? 


By J. CARTER SWAIM. The author 
of Right and Wrong Ways to Use the 
Bible offers a way to help the reader 
understand the peculiarities of Biblical 
thought and language, making clear 
the specific differences in outlook be- 
tween the Biblical world and our own, 
and how these differences are illus- 
trated in some of the foremost themes 
of the Bible. 
Coming Oct. 11, $2.50 
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Danforth Graduate Fellowships 


For the fourth year, the Danforth 
Foundation is inviting the accredited 
colleges to submit nominations, through 
their Liaison Officer, of outstanding 
men who are preparing themselves for 
college teaching and who see this as their 
Christian vocation. The applications 
must be completed by February 15. Ap- 
proximately fifty appointments for the 
year will be announced in early May, 


1955- 

The program of Danforth Graduate 
Fellowships is intended to bring into 
American higher education additional 
teachers who are trained according to 
the best standards of scholarship the 
American graduate school offers, and 
who are preparing to bring to their 
teaching a background of Christian faith 
and commitment. 


The qualifications which the Founda- 
tion is looking for are these: an out- 
standing academic record with evidence 
of a vigorous searching mind capable of 
doing graduate study at the strongest 
of our American graduate schools; a 
personality which appears to have in- 
terest in people concerned for che ac- 
tive learning and promises congeniality 
in the classroom; an awareness of the 
importance of moral and religious val- 
ues in higher education and a continu- 
ing search for increasing religious ma- 
turity within some sector of Christian 
tradition. 


At the present time there are 158 
Danforth Fellows. The majority of them 
are in American graduate schools with 
a few studying abrvad under such na- 
tional fellowships as the Rhodes scholar- 
ships and the Futbright appointments. 
Included in the group are those men 
who have interruptel their graduate 
study for military service but who are 


still counted Danforth Fellows. 

The appointment as Danforth Fellow 
establishes between the Foundation and 
the student a relationship of encourage- 
ment which it is hoped will continue 
throughout the years of graduate prep- 
aration and then through the years of 
teaching. This encouragement includes 
financial aid according to the Fellow’s 
individual need. The Fellow is expected 
to file an annual budget showing his 
assets as well as his estimated expenses. 
It is the expectation that the Founda- 
tion will provide the uncared for portion 
of the budget. At the present time the 
annual grant is limited to $1,800.00 for 
single Fellows and $2,400.00 for mar- 
ried Fellows. 

The Danforth Fellow is free to study 
at any first-class graduate school of his 
choice. The Foundation grant may not 
be used for study abroad, although the 
Foundation is happy to have its Fellows 
enjoy the privilege of foreign study. A 
Fellow is allowed to carry the appoint- 
ment of Danforth Fellow concurrently 
with any other national or international 
fellowship for which he is eligible, with 
the one exception of the Kent Fellow- 
ship. These appointments are given to 
applicants in any academic discipline 
common to the undergraduate college. 
Students in the fields of the natural and 
biological sciences, as well as the social 
sciences, are particularly invited to ap- 
ply. The one stipulation is that the ap- 
plicant shall not have had at the time of 
his application any graduate work. 

Students interested in learning more 
of these Danforth Graduate Fellowships 
should consult with the Liaison Officer 
of their undergraduate college campus. 
The office of the President should be 
able to give them the name of the local 
Liaison Officer. 








